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Wh^ tens of millions arc squandered 
on ‘^enterta^eftt;* die royal wedding 
beoonm a comparatively thrifty affair 
tAug 10] Beyond alloying the hours of 
pomp» CMitesnent and pure pleasure, even 
the hi^esl heart had to ache a little at 
seeuig the gentle hope of life and love 
renewed 


■ -- —— --- 

os is also a mixture of religion and gov- 
cmment, a difficult combination on whkh 
to found democracy 

Najib Attar 
Hilo, Hawaii 

The escape of Iran’s ousted President 
Banisadr reminds me of Alexander Ker¬ 
ensky, who in the 1917 Russian Revo¬ 
lution brought his people to the brink of 
an abyss and national calamity, then fled 
Igor Perekrestov 


Lynne H Justice 
Farmington. Mich 


Melbourne 


be the dine of greatcet vulnerability for 
the fetal brain Ttiecefbre,evenifaw<)m* 
an has been drinking heavily early in 
pregnancy.shehasa better chance ofhav« 
mg a healthier baby if she stops. This is 
not a recommmidation to drink early in 
pregnancy Women who dimmish their 
drinking by midway improve their heidtb 
and that of their unborn child 


Henry L Rosett, Associate Ptvfitaioor 
of Psychiatry, Obstetrics and Gyneiology 
Boston University Medical Osnter 
West Newton, Mass, 


The only happy part of the wedding 
IS that neither the bnde nor the groom i& 
from a rich Arabian family Had Pnnce 
Charles been an Arabian sheik, the West 
^ jvouid have made the occasion a subject 
jjbriu jokes 

Abdulaziz Alnajran 
Riyadh 



First Lady Nancy Reagan illustrates 
what US behavior abroad should be 
Amencans do not bow to any man or 
woman, only to God 

Barbara C Kuehm 
Houston 

The latest Ian Paisley outburst would 
be ludicrous if it were not for the fact 
that Paisley's implacable hatred keeps the 
fires of UUter burmog His pathological 
loathing of Catholicism no doubt fuels his 
fentasies of papist plots and a fully 
equipped armory m the Vatican base¬ 
ment How can there ever be peace in 
Northern Ireland as long as this clone of 
Oliver Cromwell continues to spew forth 
his abominations? 

Patricia M Fiske 
^ Allentown. Pa 


' A meed to Worship is the mam prob- 
fern with us Iftamas. In 1976, we wor- 
ddped the Shah; in 1979, Khomemi Now 
we aiebeguistiiig to revere Banisadr [Aug 
to TheMqjahedin’s 

y Mwttro tyraiyM cha^ 


When a system's only answer to op¬ 
position 18 the finng squad, that system 
has already publicly acknowledged its po¬ 
litical, social and moral bankruptcy 

{The Rev ) Cordon Molyneux 
Bunia. Zaire 


Sunivkig; SpouM 

Why do widows outlive widowers 
[Aug 101*’ Because the sad widower must 
begin doing the shopping, cooking, clean¬ 
ing and laundry for himself, while the 
merry widow's work is cut in half 

Diane E Clark 
Bloomington Ind 

It is not difficult to understand why 
women can survive widowhood more suc¬ 
cessfully than men Very simply, they con¬ 
tinue to do what they have been doing all 
of their lives cooking, cleaning, shopping, 
gardening, paying the bills, mowing the 
lawn, etc Losing this valuable workhorse 
and jack of all trades is indeed traumatic 
for the male Consequently, remarnage is 
a must for his survival We women have 
created the dependent male child, and we 
continue through the centuries to perpet¬ 
uate this sad condition in our sons 

Adelieu C Young 
Traverse City. Mich 

My mother died 15 years ago My 
father, at 06, is still mentally alert and 
physically active, partly because of his 
own efforts but mostly because he knows 
he is needed by his five children and 
ten grandchildren 

Carl L Schaefer 
Bloomfield, NJ 


Wnmg Bishop 

The article “A Histone Barner 
Drops" [July 201 has a photograph of 
Bishop John Bernard Taylor of St Albans, 
but Bishop John Vernon Taylor of Win¬ 
chester was the main proponent of the 
Anglican Church's new divorce policy 

Benita C Gilliam, Secretary 
The Bishop of St Albans 
Hertfordshire. England 


Politics of Rugliy 

Prime Minister Muldoon did not 
"meekly" give in to Rugby Uniega 
cials who wanted the Springbok tour 
[Aug 31 He upheld the democratic rii^t 
of people to attend a game, irmpecllve 
of the politics of the mvited team 

LesKnuih 
Townsville, Australia i 


Time has a mistaken impression of , 
New Zealand's Pnme Minister Robert 
Muldoon when it says "he meekly gave J;' 
in" to pressure from the Rugby Union,; \ 
Muldoon is a tough man of high petfi* ' 
ciples The government opposed the tour ; 
but allowed the people to decide with ^ 
whom they would play The SpnnghcAt" 
tour controversy is democracy at woiiL 

Barbara Witliamsi 
Auckland, \ ' * 

r ‘ > 


Your story about the controversy 
stirred up by the Rugby Football Unkmi 
invitation to the South African Springbok 
team was welcome to the 54% of New 
Zealanders who are protesting racist foot-* 
ball Your comment that Pnme Minister 
Muldoon meekly gave in to the feotbail 
umon makes it clear who now rules (his 
country a racist football mob 

Sarah Campion 
Auckland, NZ 
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Forgktff Friendahlps 

In response to China's cnticism of 
U S policy toward Taiwan [Aug 31, why 
don't Americans explain to Peking, "hfe« 
who doesn't stick to little friends will ^ 
probably notatick to big friends " 

Ernest Kmpfler i 
Langenargen, West Germany 


PlayBaHI 

Some of us were not disappomted with 
the baseball stnke lAug 10] It was a 
blessing to find something on television 
other than scratching, chewu^ and 
squinting Now if we could just think of a 
way to provoke a football stnke 

Sandra Boyce 
Woodland, NC 


Re your article on dnnking while 
pregnant (Aug. 3] recent evidence sug¬ 
gests that the last third of pregnancy may 


Mdiess Lettsra to TM Utlersi Tune ALiB 
Building, 3-6, 2-chcNne Qhtenwchi. Chiyodolcu. 
Tokyo 100 Japan 








relationship 

f ri<>ntllir)(’ss is Jht* 
hK^I\(‘sl of lov<^. 

Don’t b(’ 

to rinutliit)<i 

livo 

iivt’ tofallv, 

)iva lov.ii»qlv 

hilt (If)n’t possess, 

don’t dominate 

vtnd dort t allow anyhody 

to possess 

or dominat<‘ you. 

VVr\ rate 
<ind few }>ts)ple 
nse to the level of 
human iovco 
1 ioni<m love is 
(i lendsltijy 
runmal love is 
possessK eness, 

Aninud love 
TediK es tfie other 
lo <1 thinq, 
to a <oinmodity; 
human lovf' 
raises the other, 
ludps the other 
to (ome to 
their flowering. 

It dors not use 

the other as a means, 

It respeds the other 
as an end unto themselves. 
It is i)U!e 
h lendshijv 

Bhagwan 
Shree Rajneesh 
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Their young faces express both 
hope and fear Hope that some¬ 
how they’ll get enough food to 
survive Fearthat, like mil¬ 
lions of children around the 
world, they'll keep going to bed 
hungry, fall ill and die from 
the effects of malnutrition. 

■ Through CARE, you een feed 

such hungry children and 
enable poor families to grow 
more food themselves. 

■ You can heal the sick and 
tram local doctors and 
nurses to save many more 
in the future, 

■ You can equip and teach 
destitute families to work 
their way out of poverty 
and build a better, 
self-supporting fife. 

Pleaee tend your 
tax-dedueUble check toddyand 
mriw tomMMng good hap^. 




AP¥r>TlltoBblMnRMCT<WliWtoM.KeMyJr 
brtumtoiMAMuwrflrtiRtMiRttwctolMKH Mi 
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Do yoy want to become a millionaire? 

You can. Now we offer 
this opportunity 
25 times 1 MILLION DM! 



ThteleiKCMipll^ An Inheritance or biMliwM venture oouMnaver otter you luch a i 
Chanee? the liaRTH-WE8T<QeAMAN.STATE>LOTTCRY oflOra you the poaalbHity to * 
befonoto anlMAmational anup olClever perttolpants AN prlxea are quoted and paid 
outlnCWrniMmMBrkatOM) Ihlaiawherayouradvantageia TheWeatQermanMarhhaa 
beeooeeef the aironpest curranciea in the world tor years 
each tottery runa over a period of 6 month, one class per fnonth There are 300 000 
tteheta with 107 S58 prises totalling over 103 Million DM Atotaiof242iaokpotsrenofng 
from 100000 -tolMINIonOMararaffied-oftpiuspientyofmedlumandsmailerprizes It 
iealeoOoestblethat 10 prizes of100 000 - DM will be combined into a Super-Jackpot 
el 1 Million.- determined in pre-drawln« That means that 24 prizes of 1 Million DM 
plus 2 guarmntead prizes of 1 Million and 2 MUlion each will be drawn - M Super Jack 
pole-SSMIlllonelree 

Name gs another game where thia is poealble' The drawinga are held In public and 
eupervlaed by state auditors All prizes are guaranteed by the German Qovamment 
The great thing is that nobody will find out about your winningsi baesusa you •* as a 
player - ramaln anonymous 
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PRICE-SCHEDULE 

30Q.000 tickst numbsrs in the gams 
107.85(1 winning numbsrs 

36 out of 100 numbsrs ars winnsrt 


e.Class*MaliitfraW 

m /MM •'DMKWINQt ‘H 
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MIL LION DM ^ 
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oct/NW.iMMmNa* 
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3.Claat 

NOV/DeC«<UMmOB 
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MILLION DM or 


MILLION DM Of 


MIL LION DM o, 


MILLION DM or 


MILLION DM or 


MILLION DM oj 


MILLION DM or 


X aoooo DM 

X 25 000 DM 

X 15000 DM 

X 10 000 DM 

X 6000 DM 

X 3000 DM 

X 2 000 DM 

X 1 000 DM 


110 X 
1 100 X 
5 100 X 


240 DM 5 200 x 


MILLION DM or 


4 X 60000 DM 

2 X 25000 DM 

2 K 16 000 DM 

2 X 10 000 DM 

2 X 6000 DM 

12 X 3000 DM 

20 K 2000 DM 

OO X 1 000 DM 


MILLION DM oi 


4 CIsss 
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MILLION DM or 


MILLION DM or 


MILLION DM or 


MILLION DM or 
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i*N /«u -omwNNm'n 


MILLION DM or 

I'i. : : ;;v 


MILLION DM or 


MILLION DM or 


MILLION DM Of 


MILLION DM ^ 


MIL! SONOMe; 


MILLION DM . 


MILLION DM 
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a X 25 000 DM Ox 
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How to pafUcipato: 

0> You ordsr your ttokst with onlho ordor coupon bolow. 

(S^ WMiin days you roooivo your tiokottogothorwHh an Invoioosndth# 
ofSeM drmrino sdisduls with ruiss and rsgulslioiit 
<?> PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER You can stoo pay 
for your tiokot aflor roooipt of tho invoieo Psymont can bo mode by 
porsonal eliock,trsvollors ohoefc, bank transfer (odd mmHtsnos bank 
ohargs) or in cash visroolelofsd sir msS(oaoh at yourown risk). 

<3> Allaraaoholaaayouwlllrooaivathaofflolalwinningllattoootborwith 
lha tiefcat of tha naxt daat via airman 

9 If your tickot hao baon drawn, you wlH Immodiataly roooivo a winning 
notMoatlon Your drawn tickot la oNminalad from tho gams, thafsfora 
wa wW oflar you a naw tiokot <iaplacamant-tiokot) to that you can kaap 
onplaylno rl^tup totho 6.ciaaa. 


I try my iudi and order! 
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{j^ 

You can be sura you will receive fast, honest barvica 

and confidential service Now It la up to you. 

therefore order and mall the coupon today JSSaBaSS 


Lots of Luck 

- MMMHaaoG 

Yourchancetowin:1:3 
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Where Ckoss makes adassic impressioiL 

It 


Cross quality writing instruments are 
enduring classics, rccogmzcd everywhere for 
their splendid craftsmanship and distin¬ 
guished appearance. 

They are among the finest writing 
instruments money can buy—guaranteed 
mechanically to give a lifetime of writing 
pleasure and performance 


For a number of years now, Cross has 
been displaying its prestigious creations in the 
uitemaQcmal editions of TIME. For a good 
reascm: TIME pro\^dcs precisdy the affment, 
literate audience Cross is mterested in reach¬ 
ing. And does so at reasonable cost. 

A most fchdtous partnership of a fine 
pen and foremost print. 




A Letter from the PuUisher 

T he world of Grand Prix racing, explored by Time in this 
week's cover story, is an alluring combination of danger 
and speed Yet. as Senior Correspondent William Rademaekers 
discovered, racing also has its less 
glamorous side Rademaekers. a 
Time correspondent for 20 years, 
traveled to Britain. France and West 
Germany m compiling his report 
Accustomed to the decorous intrica¬ 
cies of European diplomacy, he found 
the assignment a new experience 
“Most of the effort that goes into cov¬ 
ering a Grand Pnx event is unusual 
A normal race evolves with all the 
sound and circumstance of a Wagne¬ 
rian Ring cycle One gradually learns 
to conduct interviews weanng ear¬ 
plugs—something journalists rarely 

do, despite rumors to the conti ary '' Rademaekers at his London Imreau desk 
Rademaekets discovered that 
“the romance tends to fade in small towns—Hockenheim is 
light-years away from Monte Carlo ’ And he found that “the 
amount of politics involved in the sport these days would strike 
a chord with anyone covering the European Community's hag¬ 
gling over fishing rights “ Nonetheless, he too caught the Crrand 
Pnx bug When allowed to exit via the track at Dijon he recalls 


Index 
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Coven To Its devotees 
the Grand Pnx is the 
ultimate lest of man 
and machine the 
mi^i sophisticated, 
most glamorous form 
of auto racing today 
Its cars and drivers 
arc best of (he breed 
—and they make mil¬ 
lions Srf* Sport 

10 

World: Bad veeather 
yields a third consec¬ 
utive poor harvest for 
the Soviet Union and 
gram traders seek to 
cash in on the latest 
shortfall ► Flexing 
hnanciai power Ven- 
CAiela showers 
petrodollars on poor 
neighbors 




“For a few bnef minutes I savored the vicanous feeling of speed 
—in a rented Opel that cruised at 58 m p h ** 

Rome Correspondent Barry Kalb reported the accompany* 
mg profile of the legendary Enzo Ferrari, while Logan 
Bentley covered races at San Marino, Monaco, Madrid and 
Zeltweg The main story was researched by Reporter^ 
Ken QOfr Researcher Naushad Mehta and 
written by Associate Editor Mayo 
Mohs, who has been interested in 
racing since childhood For Moha« 
working on the story recalled the be* 
ginning of his Time career, his first 
assignment as a stnnger for TIMERS 
Los Angeles bureau was to interview 
car designers, builders and drivers for 
a 1965 cover story on the late Scottish 
driver Jimmy Clark, a two-time 
world champion and perhaps the 
greatest driver of his day Claricdied 
when he crashed at 156 mph m a 
Formula Two race at Hockenheim in 
reaudesk 1968. a tragedy that left an mdelilds 

impression on Mohs “1 have mixed 
feelings about the price of sp^,“ he says “Several of the dnv* 
ers I interviewed were later killed Yet I could understand their 
/esl for racing “ 







Cover: Photograph by Viuoriano Rastelli. 
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United States: A 

yawning budget gap 
threatens Reagan s 
military buildup 
► Are U S defenses 
vulnerable to a Soviet 
atias.k»^ A I IMF in¬ 
vestigation con hi ms 
anolhei Nixon-cra 
cover-up ► A federal 
call for tougher ju&tict 

46 

Books: The most suc¬ 
cessful serious young 
venter in America to¬ 
day making cultural 
waves like J O Salin¬ 
ger in the ‘50s 
and Kurt Vonnegut 
in the 60s. ts John 
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A U.S. Navy F-14 Tomcat fighter in flight carrying a full comptemant of SIdawhi d er, Sparrow and Phoanix miasHaa 
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Shootout over the Med 


A challenge to Gaddafi draws fire—and swift U.S. retaliation 

T he scene was the south central mar Gaddi 

Mediterranean Sea, where naval and Frencl 

maneuvers by elements of the US , - < ' . harassed 

Sixth Fleet were under wav The . j ^ ranean h 


T he scene was the south central 
Mediterranean Sea, where naval 
maneuvers by elements of the U S 
Sixth Fleet were under way The 
participants were the men and 
warships of I ask Force 
60, an armada com- 
pnsmg two aircraft 
carriers, the USS 
Nimitz and USS 
F(9rre5/a/. and 14sup- 
port ships The pui- 
pose of the operation 
a two-day '*opcn-ocean 
missile exercise" in one 
of the less crowded re¬ 
gions of the Mediterra¬ 
nean At dawn Tuesday 
while the bulk of the task 
force stood at least 100 
miles off the African coastline two de¬ 
stroyers slipped into the northern reach¬ 
es of the Gulf of Sidra with the mission 
of patrolling the southern perimeter of the 
exercise and watching for stiay missiles 
As Washington was purposefully aware, 
the dispatch of the two <:hips was a sen- 
aiave move the Gulf of Sidra, albeit in 
contravention of prevailing international 
agieements. is claimed by Libya, a coun¬ 
try the U S consideis an outlaw nation 
As the exercise began, ships and 
planes fired surface-to-air and air-to-air 
missiles at target drones overhead F-14 
Tomcats, the US Navy’s hottest and 
most versatile fightei planes, flew corn- 
hat air patrol, or cap in military parlance, 
watching for intruding aircraft and warn¬ 
ing off the unwary Since the landfall to 
the ^th was Libya, led by the unpre¬ 
dictable and often hostile Colonel Muam- 
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Closing the winilcfw tuf vulnerability. 


mar Gaddafi, and since U S 
and French aircraft had been 
, harassed over the Mediter- 

ranean by Libyan planes, 
^ the U S pilots were ready 

for trouble To the north 
of the F-14S flew two 
earner-based E-2C 
Flawkeye radar planes 
smaller counterparts of 
the Air Force awacs, 
spotting approaching 
aircraft and ships 

By Wednesday morning, the CAP had 
intercepted and waved off about 40 sor¬ 
ties by Ltbyan air force planes Each tune, 
U S F-14s rolled m beside the interlop¬ 
ers, and the Libyan planes turned and 
headed for home Had the Libyans not 
done so, the American pilots would have 
had no choice but to escort them through 
the exercise area, however dangerous it 
might be. since the craft of both nations 
were over international waters 

Thus there was nothing surprising or 
particularly ommous about the approach, 
at 7 o’clock Wednesday morning, of an¬ 
other pair of Libyan aircrafl from the 
south The Hawkeyes detected them and 
radioed the CAP Two silvery F-14s from 
the Ntmitz swung south, spotted the Lib¬ 
yans on their radar, and moved in toidelp' 
tify them As the two flights approached 
almost head on, one of the Soviet-built 
Su-22 planes fired an air-to-air Atoll mis¬ 
sile at the F-148 U S forces heard the 
pilot say ifi Arabic, *1 have fired ** He 
missed The F-14s had seen the AtoU*s 
smoke unmediatcly and had viokntly 
broken vEway, evading the missile and 
wheeliiig sharply around to cMiSi in be- 





]i£3 the XibgKitt UjS» ndds of imgage- 
metft permit pitots to shoot beck if fired 
ttpefi, end eeifii of the F-14s triggered a 
slnjk heat-4eekiiig Sidewinder missile, 
a h«t r>ri g Lit^n pUuie One 
of 9ie Ut^ran pilots parachuted from his 
stiidcen aircsah, and was promptly res¬ 
cued by a Libyan patrol boat The en- 
gegmnent, 60 miles off the coast, lasted 
no more than one minute It was the first 
UJS miUtaiy acticm since the lU-fkted at¬ 
tempt of April 1980 to rescue the hos¬ 
tages in Iran 

News of the mcident reached Wash¬ 
ington within six minutes As soon as he 
was notified by the U S European Com¬ 
mand, at 1 26 a m E D T, the director 
for operations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Ak Force Lieut General Philip Cast, 
called General David Jones, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs, and Secretary of 
jjj^fense Caspar Weinberger The 
j)efense Secretary in turn alerted 
other key Administration offi¬ 
cials, including National Security 
Adviser Richard Mien and White 
House Counsellor Edwin Meese 
Ill Allen and Meese, who were 
Los Angeles with President 


in 


Ronald Reagan, received the 
news at 11 p m local time, but de¬ 
cided that there was no need at 
the moment to waken the Pres¬ 
ident The two aides monitored 
the news for the next 5'4 hours be¬ 
fore calling Reagan, in his suite 
on the same floor of the Century 
Plaza hotel, at 4 24 a m Meese 
said later, “The President was in 
charge, and if there had been any 
action he needed to take, he would 
khave been awakened" Reagan 
^w nothing wrong with the de¬ 
lay Said he “If our planes were 
shot down, yes, the>'d wake me 


a provocation because the exerenes were 
m international v^atere' Provocation is, 
ofcourse, a loaded diploMiatic term There 
is no doubt that the rite of the U S ac¬ 
tion was a challenge to Gaddafi's asser¬ 
tion that he controlled the Gulf of Sidra 
and that st^mg the exercise there had 
been intentional When asked whether 
the naval exercise was meant as a lesson 
to Libya, one State Department official re¬ 
plied “Look ai a map 

President Reagan acknoi^ lodged as 
much the following day on a visit to the 
aircraft carrier U S S Cons/e//afton off the 
California coast “This foray by the Lib¬ 
yans was nothing new over the past cou¬ 
ple years," he said “Thc> have frequent¬ 
ly harassed our aircraft out beyond the 
[disputed] line in the Meditei ranean 
There have even been incidents of threats 



I The Reagan Administration has been 
trying to put Gaddafi in his place b> var¬ 
ious means for some time On May 6, 
the U.S asked Libya to close us Wash¬ 
ington embassy—or ‘people’s bureau,” 
as the Libyans call their embassies—with¬ 
in five days, charing that its diplomats 
had intimidated Libyan dissidents in the 
V S and played a role in the attempted 
assassination of a student in Colorado 
1 he same day the State Department is¬ 
sued the first of a series of statements urg¬ 
ing U S citi/ens to leave Libya and avoid 
visiting It—a warning ignored by US, 
oilmen Later the U S announced that 
It would help to bolster the defenses of 
Libya s neighbors, Tunisia and the Su¬ 
dan, to “deter furthei Libyan adventur¬ 
ism " In late Julv, erroneous repotts were 
published that the U S Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency was planning to 
assassinate Gaddafi This in turn 
caused a Libyan group called the 
Fiee Unionist Officeis to threaten 


g a campaign of ' physical li^ui- 
^ datum" against Americans, in¬ 
cluding President Reagan 

Panicularly irritating to suc¬ 
cessive U S Administrations has 
been Gaddafi's interpretation of 
maniime lav, The U S claims 
only three miles of ocean as its 
itsirritonal waters, while Ctaddafi 
insists on a twelve-mile limit But 
since 1973, he has also claimed 
the waters of the Gulf of Sidra, 
which indents about a third of 
the Libyan coastline, as an in¬ 
ternal sea In some cases a na¬ 
tion's sovcieignty over a body of 
waiei IS indeed recogni/ed by in¬ 
ternational agicement, piovidcd 
that the mouth of the bay oi 
gulf concerned is no ^\ldcI than 
24 miles the mouth of the Gulf 


up right away If the other fellows were 
shot down, why wake me up'’" 

Libya’s immediate reaction to the air 
clash was relatively mild The Tnpoli gov¬ 
ernment claimed that eight US F-14s 
had attacked its planes and that one 
F-14 had been shot down, and at first did 
not acknowledge the loss of any Libyan 
aircraft Colonel Gaddafi, in Aden to sign 
a political and economic cooperation 
agreement with the radical regimes of 
South Yemen and Ethiopia, called for 
Arab mobilization against the US But 
his government said that it would take 
no action against Libya’s 2,000 Amencan 
residents, most of whom are oil-company 
employees and their families Nor was 
there any indication by week’s end that 
Libya, which ranks as the third largest 
suppiwr of oil to the U.S, after Saudi Ara- 
a and Nigeria, planned to turn off the 
ps, for the veiy good reason that Libya 
ipticc4 its oil too high and is having 
trouble finding buyers. 

The Reagan Administration insisted 
that the air dash had come as a com¬ 
plete surpiw A semor White House of¬ 
ficial described as “preposterous’* reports 
UjR had prov^ed the mcident, 


of fire We decided it was time to rec¬ 
ognize what are the international waters 
and behave accordingly ’ Pointing out 
that U S naval vessels periodically visit 
the Black Sea, while Soviet vessels sail 
the Caribbean, he continued, “We didn’t 
go there to shoot down a couple of Lib¬ 
yan planes They came out and fired on 
ours when we were holding maneuvers 
in which everyone had been notified ' If 
there was a message for the world in the 
incident, said the President, it might be j 
“that wc’rc determined to close that win- I 
dow of vulnerability that had existed foi | 
some time " 

T he US Government’s exaspera¬ 
tion with Gaddafi had been build¬ 
ing for a long time Using Libya's 
vast oil wealth, he has fomented 
unrest throughout the Middle East and 
black Africa In December 1979. at the 
time of the Iranian hostage crisis, a Lib¬ 
yan mob attacked and burned the U S 
embassy in Tripoli The Carter Admin¬ 
istration %,quaiTel€d sporadically with 
C^addafi, It was also embarrassed by 
Gaddafi’s bi/arre efforts to cultivate in¬ 
fluence in the U S through Jimmy Car- 
warvmri brother fiiliy. 


of Sidra is more than ten times as broad 
as that No other nation, not even the 
Soviet Union rccogni/cs the Libyan 
claim 

Since 1973 US naval vessels have 
operated inside the gulf four times most 
recently m Julv 1979 last week’s ven- 
tuie into the disputed area—the fust dur 
mg the cuircnt Admmisiraiion--was 
caiefully planned The naval exercise was 
cleared m July by the National Security 
Council Shortly ihcieaftcr the com¬ 
mander of Task foiLC 60 Rear Ad¬ 
miral James Service uas called to Wash¬ 
ington to discuss the operation with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff I he reason the ex¬ 
ercise was regarded as a subject of “great 
complexity ” said a Pentagon siiokesman, 
and one that was not without nsk “ 
While in Washington Service reviewed 
the rules of engagement covering the 
circumstances under which an airman 
may open fire on hostile forces The Ad- 
ministratioii decided that 1) the U S 
would show Gaddafi that it did not ac¬ 
cept his claim to a slice of the Medi¬ 
terranean and 2) if the Libyans attacked, 
the U S would reply in kind 

Exactly why a Libyan pilot did at¬ 
tack last week remained a matter of con- 


_ 12, Mqh an lal Muk gt. _ 

jecture Al7t\^^§ri ti^iin^lancs 

had entered the area and left peacefully 
befoic the clash, and at least eight more 
appeared later The pilot who fired the 
Atoll missile must surely have known 
that he was facing superior American 
aircraft, in any case at least two Libvan 
MiG-23s, much more advanced dire iaft 
than the Su-22s were in the aicM of ihe 
dogfight and did not intervene Did T rip- 
oli order the attack or did the pilot panic’ 
Did he make a mistake of biavado or 
simply trigger the Atoll b\ accident’ Or 
did he perhaps Inilievc that, as had hap¬ 
pened at least once licforc in 1973, the 
American planes would not rctuin fire'' 
Throughout f urope, the reaction to 
the incident was laiily restrained The 
British goveinment seemed sympathetic 
to the IJ S action though some London 


_ World 

papers felt that Washington had over¬ 
stepped In France, which has had its 
I own troubles with Gaddafi, public opm- 
j ion seemed to favor Reagan The left- 
; leaning Monde thought the new Ad- 
I ministration had adopted doctrine of 
rising immediately to the challenges that 
are addressed to it' In Moscow, which 
regards Gaddafi as one of its few friends 
in the Arab world, a TV commentator 
declared that Washington’s “piratical ac¬ 
tion" had caused “a storm of indignation 
around the world ’ 

I n the Middle hast, Gaddafi was sup- 
poiled by the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganization Syria, Algeria and South 
Yemen P L O C hairman Yasser Ara¬ 
fat, whose commandos have received siy- 
; able amounts of aims and ammunition 


from Libya this year, called the au* clash 
"the beginning of a new phase in the con¬ 
spiracy against Libya and the Arab na¬ 
tion " Israelis, on the other hand, were 
relieved "This will make our lives much 
easier ’ said a high-ranking officer in Je¬ 
rusalem As for Gaddafi's old enemy 
Anwar Sadat, the Egyptian President said 
nothing, perhaps to avoid the appearance 
of gloating After weeks of rumors that 
the American maneuvers were an effort 
to test Gaddafi, many Arabs were simply 
nonplused As the Beirut daily an-Nahar 
noted Washington might just as well have 
issued invitations to the air battle By 
whatever name—provocation or chal¬ 
lenge—It had perhaps not come as aJI that 
much of a sui prise — By WI0famE Smith, 
Rmportod by Bruco W, Nokm/Weahmgton 
end Wilham Stowart/Bmtvt 


Dedicated Troublemaker 


I n his twelve years as Libya's master. Colonel Muatn* 
mar Gaddafi has earned a special place on the world stage- 
that of the quintessential troublemaker Egyptian Piesidmt 
Anwar Sadat has described him as "a mental case" and "a lu¬ 
natic " Afincan neighbors fear his expanoionist ambitions 
The U S considers him an international outlaw and has ac¬ 
cused him of meddling in no fewer than 45 natioAs When 
Authors Larry Collins and Dominique Lapierre were look¬ 
ing for a viUam to cast as the mastermind of a to hold 
New York City up for nuclear blackmail m their novel The 
Fifth Hotsemun, they naturally settled upon Gaddafi 

The handsome, square-jawed Gaddafi wasted litUetlme 
m building his reputation Shortly after leading the 1969 
army coup that deposed 80-year-oJd King Idris, Gaddafi, 
then only 27, began to apply his peculiar Wend of fidaumc 
fUndamentaltsm, Arab nationalism and desert-bred xeno¬ 
phobia to his country He closed down U S and British 
nuhtary bases, expelled 25,000 descendants of Italiaiv co¬ 
lonials, nationahzed foreign banks and decreed that all 
signs and documents be written in Arabic A devout Mus¬ 
lim, he banned liquor imports and im¬ 
posed the Shatia (Islamic law), which 
can, for example, punish a thief by am- 
putatioa of a hand In 1970 Gaddafi's 
Libya became the first Arab oil-ex¬ 
porting country to demand substan- 
tiaUy higher pi ices for cioide Around 
the same time, Gaddafi struck a deal 
with the Soviet Union, exchanging oil 
for what would become an arsenal of 
highly sophisticated weaponry. 

From the begmning. Gaddafi's as¬ 
pirations were not limited to Libya 
Hoping to succeed Egypt's Gamai Ab¬ 
del Nasser as the charismatic leader of 
the Arab world. Gaddafi tned to en¬ 
gineer mergers first with Egypt then 
the Sudan. Tunisia and finally Syria 
, He bankrolled Palestinian commando 
groups, including the extremists of 
Black September, and at one time made 
his country a refuge for international 
air hyackers By pouring potrocMlars 
into poor sub-S^ran Africa, he per¬ 
suaded a number of African nations to 


sever their ties to Israel At ihe same tune, he proffered 
arms and money to "liberauon" movements across the 
globe* rangmg from the Irish Repubhean Army to the Phil¬ 
ippines’ Musbm rebels Most recently, Gaddafi angered 
the West by dispatching "death squads*' to Europe and 
the U S to murder Libyans oppos^ to his rule 

Paradoxically, Gaddafi has little to show for his ef¬ 
forts His merger attempts were rebuffed Hts military 
backing for Uganda's Idi Amm Dada failed to keep that 
despot in power Despite generous support for the Pal¬ 
estinians, he has few real fnends in P L O Leader Yasser 
Arafat's entourage Gaddafi's only notable success came 
last December when his forces invaded and virtually an¬ 
nexed Chad 

Yet Gaddafi cannot be dismissed as a madman "He 
comes across as cool, self-disciplmed, shrewd." reports 
TtMU Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, who has 
interviewed the Libyan leader twice "He radiates author¬ 
ity. confidence and self-control" Little is known about 
Gaddafi's private bfe except that he hves austerely, some¬ 
times spending days meditatmg alone in the desert 

In Libya. Gaddafi's eclectic revolutionary ideology, 
which he calls the "Third International Theory," is sum¬ 



med up tn his three-volume Green 
Boc^. He describes hts theory as "an al¬ 
ternative to capitalist materialism and 
Commifiiist atheism" Gaddafi has 
transformed Libya into a Jamahtrfya 
(State of the Masses), a system of "A- 
rect popular democracy" that operates 
without constitution, parliament or par¬ 
ties In practice, it means that he re¬ 
tains almost total power-—without 
countability The country's iicl)ge 
have allowed him to build a gmiercm 
welfare state, in which every dtizen is 
guaranteed food, housing and ckithhig. 
Although Gaddafi has ahenatad mmm 
of Libya's middle class and some odl- 
itary officers, hie future dope not ^ 
pear threatened "TheLtbyans afe.l^ 
thargic pofatically," says a WasIfingStqn 
analyst ’'TbeyieacttopoUticaltui^^ 
by fetceating te their tribes aSK) clanS.^’ 
Even if Gaddafi’s own countrymen pal 
up with him, others, as teat voeak% 
events dmm»ntrated/may nolongsr 
aototerimt ■ 
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MUDDLE EAST 

The End of the U.S. Embargo 

>ibrael will get its planes, but Begin is unrepentant 


T he issue had bedeviled (J S -Israeli re¬ 
lations for ten weeks, and when it was 
finally settled the announcement came as 
something of an anticlimax Having reg¬ 
istered Its displeasure over the Israeli 
bombing of an Iraqi nuclear reactor and 
a subsequent attack on Beirut that killed 
300 people the Reagan Administration 
last week released 16 U S -built jet fight¬ 
ers for shipment to Israel The U S had 
ordered the embargo to determine wheth¬ 
er Piime Minister Menachem Begin’s 
government had committed a “substantial 
violation of an agieemeni with the U S 
that stipulates that American arms shall 
. onl\ be employed defensively 
‘ The question was nevet answered, as 
the Administration sought to iid itself of 
an issue that n increasingly came to see 
as an obstacle in Middle hast policy An 
intensive review explained Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig had failed to de- 


lifting It—perhaps even an end to Jeru¬ 
salem's opposition to U S sales of awacs 
early-warning aircraft to Saudi Arabia 
In early July State Department Coun¬ 
selor Robert McFarlane was dispatched 
to see what the Israelis might offer He 
came away with only a joint statement 
saying that 'misunderstandings" about 
the raid had been "clarified " Then, just 
as the U S was about to release the 
F-16S anyway, the Israelis bombed Bei¬ 
rut The shipment was held up once again 
and eventually 14 F-lbs and two F-lSs 
were included in the embargo The hold 
lasted long enough to avoid embarrassing 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, who 
visited Washington in eai ly August 

As for the investigation of whether the 
arms-sales agieemeni had been violated, 
one Administration official explained 
that ' It was a classic damned-if-you-do, 
damned-jf-you-don t situation " Ruling 


tween Begin and Sadat, in Alexandria 
Since they last met in early June m the 
Smai, Sadat has abruptly changed his at¬ 
titude toward the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganization he IS now publicly calling for 
the P L O s inclusion in the peace proc¬ 
ess and for its recognition by both the 
U S and Israel He argues that the cease* 
fire between Israel and the P L O in Leb¬ 
anon last month constituted tacit mutual 
recognition "1 was stunned," he says, 
“when 1 learned that (P L O Chairman) 
Yasser Arafat had said the P L O would 
respect the cease-hre We must base our 
next step on this breakthrough ' 

Yet Isiael denies that the cease-fine 
represented anything like it, Jerusalemfxs 
mains implacably oprK>sed to dealing with 
the P L O Warned Begin last week “If 
at any lime, anybody brings in that 
murderous neo-Nazi organization I the 
P L O 1 then they will negotiate with that 
organization, but the chair reserved for Is¬ 
rael will be empty " Indeed, m some gov¬ 
ernment quarters, there now are voices 
advocating complete destiuction of the 
P L O Nor IS there much flexibility 
among the F^alcsiinians Arafat and mod- 



Six ^16 jet fleers, for Israel, we parked on th e ta rmac a t Pease Air Force Base In New Ha^shlre 

"One can argue to eterntty a\ to \ihethet ot not a mtlttary action may he defensive or offensive in character 


termine whether Israel's bombing raids 
had been defensive or offensive Said the 
former general “I think, m a subjective 
way one can argue to eternity as to wheth¬ 
er or not a military action may be de¬ 
fensive or offensive in character " Begin s 
attitude was haidly helpful "The planes 
were ours," he declared the day before 
the embargo was called off “We paid for 
them They are Israeli planes made in the 
US" The Prime Minister did not men¬ 
tion that U S aid to Israel comes to about 
$2 2 billion this yeai 

In the end the U S was unable to 
exact from Israel even a renewed prom¬ 
ise to abide by the contractual restrictions 
on the offensive use of U S weapons An 
original embargo of four F-16 jets had 
lieen ordered immediately following Is¬ 
rael's raid against Iraq on June 7, mainly 
out of concern that the attack would jeop¬ 
ardize U S -Arab relations When Arab 
reaction proved to be less cntical than ex¬ 
pected, the only question for the Admin¬ 
istration was when to end the embargo 
NonetMess. Washington hoped to gam 


that there had been no Israeli violation 
would have provoked the Arabs Finding 
the Israelis culpable, on the other hand, 
would have required drastic U S action 
against Jerusalem, a difficult option for 
the Administration Moreover, it would 
have exacerbated a growing belief in Je¬ 
rusalem that the embargo was more than j 
a tap on the wrist, that the Reagan Ad- I 
ministration, despite its constant proles- I 
lations of friendship and support for Is¬ 
rael. IS determined to open up the 
diplomatic process in the Middle Last 

I f Us inability to move the Israelis had 
a sobeimg impact on the Administra¬ 
tion, the White House was still anxious 
to remove the embargo dispute before Be¬ 
gin arrives in Washington on Sept 9 for 
his first visit with President Reagan The 
intent is to focus those meetings on the 
prospects for a resumption of the long- 
stalled hmeli-Egyptian negotiations on 
Palestinian autonomy in the West Bank 
and Gaza The autonomy issue is also ex¬ 
pected to be the mam topK of discussion 
at this week's summit, (he eleventh be- 


eiaies in the P L O acknowledge that Is¬ 
rael IS there to slay, but lecogniiion will 
only be the ultimate step ‘ I am not giv¬ 
ing away my cards in vain, for nothing," 
he said in a leccnt interview I know I 
have a little caid bui it is the most pre¬ 
cious caid in the play the tiumpeard " 

In any case, Sadat is not cxpcLted to 
press the P L () issue when he sits down 
with Begin this week I gypl is anxious to 
get the autonomy talks icvived and settle 
final arrangements foi Isiael s complete 
withdrawal from the Sinai next April Sa¬ 
dat predicts that he and Begin will be able 
to sign an inlenm autonomy agtecmcnl 
Jerusalem needs a ix)litical solution foi 
the occupied West Bank and Oa/a one 
that will lessen the onus of running a pure¬ 
ly military administration in the occupied 
territories The need may bring Israel 
back to Its initial position in the Camp Da¬ 
vid peace process That stance, as reiter¬ 
ated by a Begin aide last week, was sim¬ 
ple “look," he said, “everything is 
negotia ble —By Margyonto Johnson, 
Bopoftod by David Mcmtm/Jonnahm and 
BobartoSun/WiMngion 
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TrouUe ckim on theFarm _ 

Drought, rainstorms, theft and perennial mismanagement 


O n the genll> rolling plains 
of southern Russia and the 
Ukraine, stunted stalks of Mrhcat and 
corn lay flat on the rich black earth 
bbghied by drought and Nvind In the 
lower Vol^ region ram niercilesslv 
pelted burgeoning giain hai vesting 
combines sUx^d idle as farmers 
watched the crop sink into the mud 
The forecast is bleak this summer in 
the koikiwzy (collective farms) and 
sovkhozv (stale farms) of the Soviet 
gram belt whcie capricKuis weather 
has caused a third consecutive bad 
harvest-with an anticipated short¬ 
fall of 51 million metric tons in Skv 
Viet gram production 

Ironicall> one key purveyor ol | 
the bad news to the Soviets has been 
the L) S IXjpariment of Agricultuie 
So accurate have its forecasts of So- JjJ 
Viet yields pioved m the past that the 
disiiibution of DOA news bulletins in 
Washington this summer regularly 
attracted Soviet journalists Accord¬ 
ing to U S stxjcialists who have an¬ 
alyzed satellite photos of Soviet farm 
land and who have also visited rural 
areas the 1981 giain yield will 
amount to less than 185 million met- i 
nc tons—21 6' < below the target of 
236 million in the current Soviet fave- 
ycar plan (rrain production will be 
up imperceptibly fiom 179 2 million Harvting wheat las t mont h o n a farm near Moscow 
ions in 1979, and down marginally ”thev don t have enou^ih machinery to handle the job ' 


pile of grain on the ground Then they 
come back to collect it to feed their own 
livestock or to sell privately ** So perva¬ 
sive IS the practice m mejor grains, 
growing areas of the Ukraine that police * 

, regularly patrol the roads looking for 
S telltale mounds of gram 
I Finally, poor distribution and 
^simple inefliciency exact a gigantic 
I toll In some parts ofthe Soviet Union 
S threshing is still earned on as it was 
200 years ago Foreign travelers re¬ 
port seeing old women in the fields 
flailing the gram with wooden pad¬ 
dles, then winnowing by throwing 
kernels and hulls m the au*, letting 
the wind separate the two Another 
not infrequent sight gram combmes 
mowing while collection trucks fol¬ 
low much too far behind “The com¬ 
bmes literally funnel the gram right 
back into the fields missing the i 
trucks completely,” says one be- I 
mused Western specialist Western I 


ions in 1979, and down marginally "fh 
ftom 189 2 million last year 

Though the 55oMct press has yet to re¬ 
port the full extent of the grain shortfall 
to Its readers newspapers have been full 
of revealing stones larmeis have been 
exhorted to gel crops in as fast as pos¬ 
sible. before they arc drowned by ram 
Warnings have been issued against waste 
A front-i>age ediioiial in Puivda de- 


cveiything had to be harvested at once 
Sews ftom the Ukraine showed men and 
equipment at work m the fields at night, 
an indication of the ptessure caused by 
multiple harvesting ^ys a Western an¬ 
alyst in Moscow The Soviets just don l 
ha\e enough machinery to handle the 
|ob Climatic vagaries have been com- 


nounced excess eating of bread FA*ening j pounded by perennnil Soviet agricultural 


cited World W^ai If Veteran N 
Semenov s complaint that ii is impossible 
to stand by indifleicntly when you sec how 
many diicd-up pieces of bread are being 
thrown out 

Southern Russia and the Ukraine 
have swelieied through the hottest sum¬ 
mer on i ecord w heat and corn have w ith- 
cred on the stalk In addition the weath¬ 
er played a cruel tnek on faimeTs W'hen 
the giain was maturing and 
needed r.un the skie's were 
cloudless But as harvest time 
appriuched and diy weather 
was needed to leap the crop, 
thundcrshowcis drenched 
the land C oin which is used 
widely for IivcsukK feed was 
badly affected in the flower- 
.'^tng stage last month when it BSH 
^ most needed moisture Moic*- 

over the unusual heat acceJ- VVS 
crated the growth of soy- fl|KPl|B 
beans and Ixiiley so that 


mismanagement Incentives to collective 
farmers to increase prvxluction still ap¬ 
pear to be lacking Gaping holes between 
rows of wheat and vnher crops die ev¬ 
idence of farmers’ disinclination to make 
every inch of land count To compound 
the problem, thieveiv is widespread Says 
one Wester n agricultural expert “Collec¬ 
tive-farm drivers just stop their trucks 
along the road somewheie and empty a 


estimates put waste at between 20^ 
and of the total harvest 

i n spite of these setbacks the So¬ 
viet planners seem determined to 
furnish the people with enough bread 
and to prevent the mass slaughter of 
livestock for lack of feed grains Pres¬ 
ident Leonid Brezhnev is unw'illing 
to risk a repetition of the demonstra¬ 
tions over food shiirtages that shook 
Nikita Khrushchev in 1962, when 
Russian workers painted usr KHRU¬ 
SHCHEV roR SAUSAGE MEAT on fac¬ 
tory walls To avoid reducing supplies 
_ to minimal levels the Soviet leaders 
h are expected to spend precious dol¬ 
lars and other hard currency on im¬ 
porting about 40 million metric tons of 
grain this year 

Despite President Ronald Reagan’s 
lifting of the partial embargo on gram 
sales to the U S S R last April, the Soviet 
shortfall will be no windfall for U S farm¬ 
ers Angry at Washington for having im¬ 
posed the sales ban after the Soviet in¬ 
vasion of Afghanistan, Moscow has 
bought only 1 5 million metric tons of the 
6 million tons that the U S offered last 
June Instead, the Soviets have contracted 
to purchase 47 5 million tons over the next 
five years from Argentina* and Canada 
An agreement with Australia for up to 
3 9 million tons will also help make up 
the deficit Clearly, Washington’s tactic 
of using food as a weapon to make Mos¬ 
cow behave in international relations has 
misfired Indeed, the U S is 
ttlTTCV scrambling for a share 

of-the Soviets’ gram business 
HiMllflEwf 'S Says Deputy Assistant Secre*- 

Economics J Daw- 
in IMkSJi son Ahalt of the DOA “It’s 

InifMcMdlMlrfe an interesting turn-around, 
lonai,oi«pyMv isn’t it*^” --^yPmrkktakdf. 

flmporf 0 d by G§$9k» Bohm/ 

* ^ ^ will also take between 

60000 and 100,000 um« of 
ImiMBL meat anmMUy over the ii«a 
fivcsnMrt&wArgaaiiiis 



NORTHERN IRELAND 

j^^ew Voice 

Republicans keep Sands'seat 

oic for me and give ] hatcher u kick 
win the teeth Vote Mr me and vote 
for the pri&oneis That message, blared 
across the bucolic landscape of Northern 
Irelands Icimanagh and South Ivionc 
conslituenwv pioved to be a winner m 
an impiMtani by-eleclion Iasi week At 
stake was the British Parliament scat va- 
cant since the death of Bobb> Sands, the 
hrsl of ten Irish nationalists who have 
starved themselves to death in the Md/c 
Pi 1 son near Beliasi Ihevicioi w*is(>wen 
Canon 2S Sands loimercampaii *i man¬ 
ager whose triumph ovci Protestant Ken¬ 
neth Maginnis bv ^1 278 to 2^048 votes 
UMsled the spiiits ol the Roman C ath- 



Newly elected M.P. Owen Carron 

I \ote1of thehutif^ei strikers 


I oU^ minority that wants independence 
, from Britain 

' Cdi ron was hel ped b> the ci )i nc idcnce 

' that onlv 50 minutes altei ihe polls 
opened Michael I>jvmc 27 became the 
I laUsl pi isoner in the Ma/e to die as the le- 
I suit ot a hunger strike Sci ying a iwelve- 
. year sentence lor illegal jK>ssession of hre- 
! aims, Devine was. like Sands and the 
' other v\ould-be rnaityrs seeking treat- 
; nient as [xihlical prisoncis for the 700 
I I R A members now held at the Ma/e In 
i Bellasl and elsewhere rioters subsequent- 
- 1> attacked fx)lice and British tnH)ps with 
; guntif e and bombs, at least 30 ()eople were 
* iiijuied, including three soldiers and three 
Northern lush policemen 
j Neither ('anon s victory nor Devine s 
» death was likely to M>ften Prime Minister 
j Margaret Thatchei s stand against the 
; prisoner demands Indeed, British author¬ 
ities were encouiaged when the family of 
1 25-j ear-old Patnek McGeown who had 
gone blind and suffered from severe head 
pains after 42 days without fcxxl, agreed to 
let doctors treat him. But some Catholics 


World 

hoped that Thatcher might be influenced 
b\ a bold proposal from an unexpected 
quarter in an editorial London s 
TirneA a pillar of the Lstablishmeni, ar¬ 
gued that Biitain should give up sover¬ 
eignly over Northern Ireland 

‘British polivv in Northern Iieiand 
—to li> to keep It rn the United Kingdom 
hv general consent—has noi worked, is 
noi working and will noi woik, ’ the news¬ 
paper declared Echoing a recent sf^eech 
b> former Prime Minister James Calla¬ 
ghan, It suggested that the six counties of 
Ulster become an independenl nation, cn- 
joving economic subsidies and military 
protection Irom Britain To prevent the 
Piotestants who outnumber Catholics 1 
niii}K)nio500 000 from abusing then ma¬ 
jority status as ihcv did before Northern 
iieland's civil i ighls movcmenl cMupted m 
I9t>8 Ixnh C allaghan and the Sundu\ 
f imcs proposed a bill of i ighis cnkirced b> 
ludges from Bniam, the Irish Republic 
and the new state C'ounteimg ihc ofi- 
heard argument that British withdrawal 
would piovokc a bloodbath the paper 
sard “The luckless British army now' pio- 
vokes by Its mere presence pail of the 
bloodletting it came to stop ’ 

The voters of Permanagh and South 
T>ione will not be represented in the 
House of Commons any moie by Car ron 
than they were by Sands whose status as 
a pnsonei prevented him from taking Ins 
seat Uarron does not plan to attend Par¬ 
liament or even diaw his salary Instead 
he will concentrate his activities in Ulster 
Proclaimed the jubilant C arron after his 
\ iclory “The hungci strike w'lll go on un¬ 
til the British government gives m to the 
demands of the prisoners ’ ■ 


POl AND 

Preying On 

Solidarity scores another Jirst 

Aiiyi o papers on sale Uxlay because of 
W strike, the posters on Poland's 
newsstands announced last week For two 
days printers belonging to Solidarity the 
independent trade union occupied the 
country s mam printing houses and virtu¬ 
ally shut down the government press—the 
first stoppage of its kind in the Soviet bkx 
This lime the aim was not highei pay oi 
more food Whal Solidaruy wanted was 
reguiai radio and television access to pie- 
senl side of the issues The union also 
demanded an end to what it terms anti- 
Solidanty propaganda in the oflicial press 
The government promptly denounced 
Che strike as a political act and the union 
claimed that police in Crackow and 
Chelm detained 15 Solidarity members 
for putting up stnke pc^teis Nowhere 
however, weie the printers prevented 
from striking The government ran off 
skeleton newspapets on aimy presses and 
managed to put out a si/^bie run of the 
armed forces daily. Zolmerz IVolnoAct 



The Communist Party paper, Trvbuna 
Ludit, printed only 150,000 copies of us 
normal 1 I million citcuiation Mc'ist news 
vcndois obeyed a Solidarity call nvH to sell 
papers 

At the end of the second day printers 
at Polands largest printing plant Dom 
Shwa Polskie^o (House of the Polish 
Word) voted ovci w helmingly to continue 
the protest They had to be peisuaded to 
return to woik by Solidunty 1 eadei Lech 
Walesa who told them that immediate 
concessions by the government were not 
possible Walesa warned however, that if 
the strike pnxiuced no results, another 
confrontation was ‘inevitable " and that 
Solidai ity s next target would be the coun¬ 
try s radio and television networks Wale¬ 
sa seemed in unusually low' spirits, la¬ 
menting without explaining, that Solidar¬ 
ity members had ‘ Ixjcome shaky, scared 
and full of unccrlaintY ' Aides said later 



that his dispiiiled nitH)d was the lesult of 
having just learned that his sicpfaihcr 
Slanislaw Walesa had died of a heart at¬ 
tack at his home in Jersey Citv N J 

When the walkout ended the govern¬ 
ment first announced lhal the price of a 
loaf oi bread would quadruple U) about 
50e then announced a delay on the move 
hybuna I udu reported lhat a mc*it-ra- 
t ion I ng program would be reviewed’ and 
lhal llu. piescnl nionthl> .illolmcnt of 6 6 
lbs pci p>crson might reduced rather 
than increased as had hten expected Sol- 
idaiity siK)kesmcn s.ud they would contin¬ 
ue to press tor an economic reform pack¬ 
age lhal would include subsidies for 
consumers with lower incomes Other¬ 
wise warned the union s Wat saw chapter, 
the price hikes could lead to ‘ an explosion 
of uriconliolled social protest It was a 
threat the government could not lake 
lightly the issue of Uxxl prices after all, 
had touched off the July 1980 strikes that 
in luin led to the birth of Solidarity The 
government now says the union will be 
consulted pi tor to the biead price hike ■ ^ 

. ] ] 







aOUTH AFRICA 

Ter ror and Repref^on_ 

Black guerrillas step up their attacks inside the laager 


T he light brown itnbiua wood paneled 
Supreme Court chamber in PrcU>ria s 
imposing Palace of Justice was crowded 
with black spcclaiois and white plain¬ 
clothes officers last week as Judge C harl 
Theron enteicd the nxim Cjuilty of high 
treason, said Ihcion refcriing to the 
three young black men in the diKk all 
members of South Afnca s long-banned 
black liberation organization the African 
National Congress (an( ) The sc*ntence 
death by hanging 

The condemned men- David Moise 


to induce a climate of terror among whites 
m the Sk)uth African laaf^er From neigh* 
boring Zimbabwe ANC Acting President 
Oliver Tambo, 63, served notice that such 
violence will increase Said he “South Af¬ 
nca IS a highly developed industrialized 
state A few determined guernllas can do 
a lot of damage—and we have more than 
just a handful of people in the country “ 
Railway lines, power stations and 
shopping centers have been the most fre¬ 
quent targets for the anc, though dam¬ 
age in almost all cases so far has been 


children off to jad, belbre theth 

to rural reservations On the mihtafy 
front. Defense Mmister Magnus Malan 
has warned South Africans that “the rev¬ 
olutionary effort against us has reached 
an extremely dangerous phase “ The Pre¬ 
toria government two weeks ago raised 
the defense budget by 30% to an all- 
time high of S2 6 billion Said Finance 
Mintslcr Owen Horwood “In light of 
recent developments in and around South 
Africa, defense must remain one of our 
very highest pnonties “ 

What complicates the government’s 
antiguemlla efforts is the fact that most 
of ANC’s fighting strength, an estimated 
6,000 men equipped mostly with Soviet 
or Communist bloc weapons, is outside 
South Africa m the “frontline’ states of 


25, Johannes Shabungu 26 and \rithony 
Tsotsobe, 25 —le^i^mJcd u> ihc sentence 
with forced smiles a cleriched-hst salute 
and the hist si rams of a fiecdom song 
(“What shall we do it) the Boers w'ho shot 
the people of Soweto’ i Outside police, 
occasionally using attack dogs, dispersed 
a crowd of blacks waiting m Church 
Squaie Phetc were scufffes and several 
people were arrested A small group of 
women swathed in brightly patterned 
blankets began singing Nko^t Sikelele /{f- 
nka <Oo(i Blew the ANC 's anthem 

The kOuriitHim w'here 5i5outh Africa's 
harsh justice was mcied out last week 
was the same m which, 17 years earlier, 
ANC Leadei Nelson Mandela was sen¬ 
tenced to life imprisonment for acts of 
sabotage including the l %2 bombing of 
a Cabinet mm islet s office in Pretoria 
The charges against last week’s prisoners 
were graver an index of how the anc 
long ago an advocate of peaceful 
change now icaches for the gun Moise 
was charged with the 1980 bombing of 
fuel storage tanks at South Africa's 
SASOi coal liquefaction plant the 
most spectacular giieirilla attack 


slight and human injuries have been mi¬ 
nor Two weeks ago, ANC militants fired 
four 122-mm artillery rockets into the 
Vcx)rirekkcrhoogte military base outside 
Pretoria three failed to explode and only 
one peison was huit But the attacks have 


Angola, Mozambique, Tanzania and 
Zambia The South African military of 
86 000 on active duty and 400,000 poten¬ 
tial reserves is alicady kept busy fighting 
a brushfire border war against SWaPO 
guerrillas infiltrating into Namibia More 



3 ? 





ty 


evci staged in the country, with damage ' Police hold down black woman outakle Pretoiia*s Palace of Justice following treas on trial 

estimated at %1 2 million Shabangu had 4 ^uernllah can do a lot ofdamage-- and we have more than juu a handful 
thrown a grenade into the home of a 


black ixMiccman in iht sprawling black 
township of S<)welo, 
ncai Johannesburg 
1 sotsobc had been in¬ 
volved in an armed 
assault on a Johan- 
nosbui g police station 
and in several bomb- 
(he author- 
made clear dur¬ 
ing the trial, the three 
rnen were onlv iwrt 
j' of an incieasinglv 

warlike campaign 
against the govcin- 
ment there have 
ANC’fi Tambo been 38 anc attacks 

in South Africa this 
year 34 of them in the past three months 
I he last of those assaults occuried on 
the morning of the sentencing A bomb 
bliisi tipped up a section of rail line out¬ 
side the coastal city of Cast L ondon—one 
more sign that the ANC which was out¬ 
lawed m 1960 IS trying haider than ever 


ANC’fi Tambo 


proved I) that the ^NC insurgents, how¬ 
ever badly trained they may be on the 
whole, arc well armed and can handle 
heavy weapons and explosives, and 2) that 
they do not shy away from inflicting ci¬ 
vilian casualties, including among blacks 
Assessing the increase in the frequency 
of assaults. South African counterinsur¬ 
gency experts say that the ANC is step¬ 
ping up the violence in order to win great- 
ei international recognition for the 
movement which still does not have any¬ 
thing resembling the support accorded to 
South West Africa People's Organization 
(SWAPt")) guernllas in the disputed terri¬ 
tory of Namibia 

T he goveinmenl s response to the ANC 
campaign has been to tighten up al- 
tcady formidable security measures 
against the repressed black majonty Last 
week moic than a bundled police 
swooped down on a black squatters' en¬ 
campment near Cape Town and trucked 
t,300 homeless black men. women and 


and more frequently of late the South Af¬ 
ricans arc employing “hot pursuit" tac¬ 
tics military incursions into neighbonng 
black-rulcd countnes that bring the con¬ 
flict closer to conventional war Earlier 
this year South African commandos 
crossed the frontier into Mozambique and 
destroyed what they claimed to be an ANC 
headquarters near the capital of Maputo 
In a more recent clash along the Angolan- 
Namibian border, several Angolan army 
regulars and at least two South African 
soldiers were killed Such actions have 
provoked a pointed Angolan response 
South African military observers report 
the deployment in southern Angola, al¬ 
legedly with Cuban and East German aid, 
of sophisticated radar and surface-to-air 
missiles to guard against South African 
air attacks Says Major General Charles 
Lloyd commander of the South African 
forces in Namibia “We are preparing 
ourselves menully and physically for a 
more serious war “ 
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i ^Skwd Will from Pe tropower 

An OPEC member helps bankroll its less well-off neighbors 


Yei for all of Venezuela s riches— 
$8 billion in foreign currency reserve?, 
at least 18 billion bbl in proven petro¬ 
leum leserves—some obseivers arc skep¬ 
tical about the country's ability to sus- 
tain Its good intentions 


i n Jamaica, the conservative govern¬ 
ment of Pnmc Minister Ldward Seaga 
discovered shortly after its election last 
October that it desperately needed $100 
million in operating funds Seaga passed 
the \^ord to a group of visiting U S and 
Venezuelan businessmen who were look¬ 
ing at ways to levive the island’s near 
bankrupt economy Shortly thereafter Ja¬ 
maica received a $50 milliim grant from 
a confidential Venezuelan government 
discretionary fund that may total as much 
as $500 million An additional $50 mil- 
14 lion from Venezuela is now being fun- 
7 neled into the island earmarked toi road 
I and airport development housing, water 
supply and electrilication 


irys assistance program a 
campaign in favoi of de¬ 
mocracy for the pcK^r " Says 
Energy Minister Humberto 
Calderon Berti ‘Venezue¬ 
la's oil IS the main siabi- 
lizei of the democratic 
system ” 

Behind the ihetonc, 
there is haidheaded self- 
interest As a relatively rich 
country with many jxior 
neighbors Venezuela (pop 
17 million) would rather 
help pay today for political 
and social stability than 
run the risk of eventual poli- 



toward its neighbors Ven¬ 
ezuela’s own economic 
house is not totally in or¬ 
der Unemployment is es¬ 
timated at 12'r, inflation 
at 15^^ One reason for the 
economy s w'oes is that Her¬ 
rera C ampins' predecessor, 
Carlos Andies Perez, en- 
couiaged a series of ill-ad¬ 
vised state enterprises, such 
as steelmaking and air 
transport, that last year ran 
up losses estimated at $2.5 
billion Oihci imiiortant 
sectors of (he economy, 
mainly agriculture, have 


Throughout Central America and the 
Caiibbean, governments are benefiting 
from a remarkable spin! of generosity 
on the pan ol od-nch Venezuela a found¬ 
ing membci of OPLC and, with 2 2 mil¬ 
lion bbl pet dav cuiiently the second 
largest prcxlucer in the cartel In the Do- 
min.can Republic Vericzaclan money is 
helping to finance the construction of a 
$64 million hydioclectric project housing 
and a $2 ^ million alcohol distillery The 


tical radicalism in the area President Herrera Campins been corroded by the mas- 


The approach is part 
of a broad strategy of combatting Com¬ 
munist, specifically Cuban, influence m 
a region where, says the Venezuelan for¬ 
eign ministry's Leopoldo Castillo, ‘during 
most of the 1960s and 1970s virtually 
all social change was linked to Havana s 
influence " Venezuela and C uba have sel¬ 
dom been easy with each other m re¬ 
cent decades, their relationship turned 


si\e inflow ol oil money, 
once a self-sufficient foixi producer, Ven¬ 
ezuela now irn|x>rts more than 50% of 
what it cats 

N or has Venezuela Ixsen able to solve 
Us glaring social problems The hills 
around Caracas' gliUcring downtown of 
high-nscs and posh apartments remain 
dolled with ramshackle slums, funchitos^ 


tiny island slate ofSt Lucia (pop 120 000) 
has opened a $400,000 asphalt plant coui - 
tesy ol Caiacas In Panama, oflicials 
are planning to erect a $100 million bridge 
to span the canal—with Venezuelan 


positively chilly last year after Cuban 
police shot at refugees seeking jx^litical 
asylum inside the Venezuelan embassy 
m Havana Caracas withdrew its am¬ 
bassador in protest 


where water is scaice and living condi¬ 
tions aie ciowdcd and unsviniUry 5k)me 
700 000 Venezuelans have nt> pioper shcl- 
ici the g4)veinmcni housing program de- 
I signed to help them has been stalled for 


backing An estimated $100 million _ 

in Venezuelan money has flowed into 
embattled LI Salvador to prop up the 
civilian militaiy government headed 
by Christian Democratic President 
Jos^ Napoleon Duarte, who spent 
seven yeais of exile in Venezuela 
Even the right-wing regime of Gua¬ 
temalan President Fernando Romeo 
Lucas Garcia, no friend of Venezuela s 
democratic government, has received 
an estimated $200 million in oil 
subsidies 

Venezuelan teachers and technical 
advisers have fanned out across the 
Caribbean and Central America, since 
1980, ui combination with Mexico. 

Venezuela has offered low-mtercst * 
loans to needy neighbors to cover as 
much as 30< c< of the cost of oil im¬ 
ports Total Venezuelan foreign aid 
since 1975 has amounted to some 

i $4 billion, making Caracas the single 
largest donor in Latin America (U S 
assistance to the region over the same 
f period totals $2 9 billion ) 

As one of only four democracies 
in South America, along with Co¬ 
lombia, Ecuador and Peru, Venezuela 
has long been enthusiastic about us¬ 
ing Its petrodollars to spread its con¬ 
cept of democracy elsewhere m the 
ngion. VcscBMlan Pw«d«it Luit StliteihwttniplyiCwKMliPMrtif 
t dnoiitF, S6, Mtb Jria coMn- JtuhiigebaekUi^ over money spent 


Ji 






the past two years because ot red tape 
Over lime Venezuelans could well 
grow impatient at seeing money spent 
abroad when their own needs have not 
been met provoking a piilitical back¬ 
lash Savs one Venezuelan cctmomisi 
‘ F^eople here die very nervous very up 
set The government has created ex¬ 
pectations that can nevei be met 

There are no signs however, that 
the government plans to enJ Us free- 
spending foreign aid pri>gram any time 
soon Ihdt IS much appreciated in 
Washington I he Reagan Administra¬ 
tion, which has gi\cn a more military 
emphasis to the I' S foreign aid pro¬ 
gram is counting i>n VcMiezuela s char¬ 
itable deeds u» help stem the kind of 
polilical'iadicalism that pnxluccd Nic- 
aiagua’s Sandinisia government Sec¬ 
retary of State Alexander Haig met in 
Nassau Iasi month with the Venezu¬ 
elan, Mexican and ( anadian foreign 
ministers to map the outlines for a 
long tcim dtvciopment policy in the 
Caribbean area, and the officials will 
meet again later this year to discuss 
the most obvious cconomit needs Says 
one U S State f>eparimcnt official 
‘Venezuela has been very helpful in 
developing the initiative There is no 
doubt that Venezuela s neighbors feci 
likewise — ByGmorg9eys90B,e0porf0€i 
WmamMcWhui^r/Caraw 




Tbft Conunanddr in Chief, third from right, aides and U.S.S. ConsteiMion officers watch 500-lb. bombs roll the ocean 


United States 


A Yankee Doodle Day 

Victory in the air. fun at sea, but trouble for Reagan's budget 

R oiiakl Reagan who plaved a com- i alike know Ameiiea has the nuistlo to | Navv had 

mandei ol the submarine Siwtwh j batk up its words Then he queued up i made Libyan Su-: 
in Uelhatsot the Saw (1957) had with enlisted men tor steak and vegeta- ' neaii olT Libya s 
never been abi’nird an airciail car- . hies in the mtss and afterw'ard nm- ' That had been 


R onald Reagan w'ho plaved a com- 
mandet ol the submarine Statbsb 
in Hellta/s of the \a\ i (1957) had 
never been aK’nird an aircratl ear¬ 
ner So he was visiblv delighted at the 
sirahng luns submarine hunts and othei 
shows ol Nav> an piowess put on lot him 
duting a visit to ihe I SS C<m\tclluuou, 
55 miles off the Califoinia coast Ihe 
Commander in C hict allowed that 


alike know Ameiica has the muscle to 
back up ns words Then he queued up 
with enlisted men tor steak and vegeta¬ 
bles in the mtss and afterward pro¬ 
nounced his cnlue visit a Yankee f>x>- 
dle Dav 

It was, in more ways than one Rea 
gan also made his lirst public comment 


I Navv L-I4s had shot down two Soviet- 
1 made Libyan Su-22s ovei the Meditcria- 
' iieaii off Libya s coastline {see WOIUD) 

' That had been a two-hsled straighl- 
shtxning displa> of miliur> dev^isiveness 
much in keeping with Reagan s desne to 
piojecl Amciican clout overseas 


an also made his lirsl public comment | IroniLallv it was consideiably less of 
-a hu//ah- -on the news that twoof thme ' a Yankee I^^hkIIc week, behind the swcncs 

--and the busiest of Reagans 


n vvouW be a kick' to fl\ in an Tins greets p«ott«iW»flr»tv«.H to an aircralt carrier _ planned vacation In a series of 


J -14 jet tighter though he did not 
insist iMi going toi a iidc lie |ok- 
inglv oidcicd the llight boss to 
‘lighten up the interval of the 
planes huitling evciv few seconds 
off the deck ife staved chippei 
through a piecision bombing ivin 
that ncailv lolicd him out ol his 
whilc-diaped deck chair Ad¬ 
dressing tilt f onstellafum \ 5()00 
oRiceisand crew later Reagan re¬ 
affirmed his pledge c>! a 6(H)-ship 
Navv a Navy that is big enough 
to deter aggression wherever 
It might occui Let friend and foe 



. meetings with aides and C a hi net 
"members the President had loev 
ploie whethei he will be able to af¬ 
ford all the $1 trillum he has 
vowed to spend on the U S ar- 
\ senal manpower and support ser¬ 
vices over the next four years 
Since the early days of Reagan s 
campcTign for the presidency, ent- 
ics have wondered how he could 
meet his piomise to cut taxes 
boost military spending and still 
biilance the federal budget By last 
week Reagan and bis closest ad-* 
visers wens waning gkgid 





ctimwrivcB The expected deficit in the 
doming fiscal year iwas growing and pro¬ 
jections for fiscal 1983 and 1984 were 
worse All but the most optimistic supply- 
economists were predicting that Rea- 
' pn would have to sacrifice one of his goals 
to preserve the others That dilemma was 
debated at a crucial 3/^-hour meeting of 
his top defense and economic officials 
Tuesday at the Century Plaza Hotel in 
Los Angeles It was by all accounts a de¬ 
manding and combative session Though 
few decisions were reached, it looked as 
though Reagan was preparing to choose 
the balanced budget over the outsize mil¬ 
itary buildup 

R eagan was publicly cryptic Re¬ 
porters pressed him during a brief 
photo session about where he 
would find money for the military 
Said he “Well, we suie can’t go to Bra¬ 
zil “ White House aides were quick to em¬ 
phasize that no strategic policy or weap¬ 
on would be rejected solely because of 
cost Said Counsellor to the President Ed¬ 
win Mecse III “The President is not going 
to say. This system is necessary but we 
can i afford it “ But in the running bat¬ 
tle between those aides who see the Rea¬ 
gan mandate as economic recovery and 
those who sec it as military superiority 
once again the economic advocates 
seemed to be winning From the outset 
of the meeting in a penthouse suite on 
the hotel’s 19th floor, Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget Director David Stock- 
man insisted that Reagan could not pos¬ 
sibly balance the fiscal 1984 budget 
without new revenues far beyond the ex¬ 
cise taxes and user fees that the Admin¬ 
istration may propose, politically inflam¬ 
matory and perhaps unachievable slashes 
in social spending, or smaller cuts in so¬ 
cial spending coupled with significant cuts 
in defense spending Endorsing Stockman 
were the remaining two-thirds of the eco¬ 
nomic troika, Treasury Secretary Donald 
T Regan and Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers Murray Weiden- 
baum Said a high Treasury official later 
“There’s not a lot of money left (to cut] 
anywhere in the domestic programs ” 
Arguing foi holding to the original 
military spending goals were all the de¬ 
fense and secunty leaders—Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger and Deputy Secretary 
Frank Carlucci, CIA Deputy Director 
Bobby Inman, National Secunty Adviser 
Richard Allen and Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff General David Jones They 
wanted to stick to a planned 7% annual 
increase, beyond inflation, m military 
spending The economic wing suggested 
4 5% was all that could be afforded Com- 
I mented one key member of that group 
^ later “We all want to see more defense 
spending Our point was that if interest 
lates stay this high, we won’t have a coun¬ 
try worth defending anyway ’’ No con¬ 
sensus was reached, but by the time the 
meeting was over, even hawks on the 
White House staff were floating stones of 
posaiHe military base closings, cutbacks 


in military medical and retuement ben¬ 
efits, and othei savings in a newly coined 
category of “nonessential’* military spend¬ 
ing By this sleight of mouth, only “es¬ 
sential” spending—for example, new 
weapons systems—would be covered by 
Reagan’s guaiantee of a boost 

Even some new weapons systems 
were in trouble Not all of it was finan¬ 
cial by any means, but the new concern 
about the budget provided ammunition to 
those with political or strategic objections 
to the projects At a meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Jaunty Council on Monday in the 
same hotel suite, a proposal to base the 
new MX missile alofl m a fleet of giant 
planes, an alternative recently proposed 
by Defense Secretary Weinberger, sud¬ 
denly looked costly at $70 billion So did 
the controversial $50 billion plan foi shut¬ 
tling the missiles along a system of toads 
to be built acioss a vast area of the Utah 
and Nevada desert It was also opposed 


be a ms^r victory for Weinberger and i 
the advocates of military sut:)crioniv j 

Officially the Administration still ex¬ 
pects the fiscal 1982 deficit, foi the year 
beginning in October, to hold at $42 5 bil¬ 
lion Reagan insisted last week “No. we 
are not changing our ideas about the 1982 
j deficit at all" But other Administration 
I officials have piivately conceded that the 
gap could be ncarl> $60 billion as out¬ 
side monHOI'S of the budget have project¬ 
ed The reasons arc various Some con¬ 
gressional appiopnations panels have 
been unable, oi unwilling, to meet the 
spending targets voted bv the House and 
lunate and signed into law by Reagan 
two weeks ago SUxkman says that pro¬ 
cess could cost as much as another $8 bil¬ 
lion —though Reagan has pledged to veto 
any such overruns At the same time, the 
economy does not seem to be advancing 
as quickly as in the White House s cheery 
estimates Most woi risome especially for 



R eagan, flanke d by Treasu^’s Reganmi^Oim’s Stockman, at Century Plaza budget meeting 

Even the hawks were talk infi of cutbacks in “nones senna! mihtat r pi oi*tam \ 


by Republican politicians from those 
states Officials at the NSC meeting, 
which included Reagan were back to le- 
considenng plans for putting the missiles 
into siios dug into the giound Adopting 
such an arrangement how'cvcr would re¬ 
quire embarrassing retractions of previous 
statements that tht best of fixed silos are 
dangerously vulnerable to Soviet attack 
Thus the only MX issue tentatively re¬ 
solved was that the Administration will 
probably deploy 100 of the missiles, in¬ 
stead of the 200 planned by President Cal¬ 
ler, to preserve future air-based options 
and to save money 

But the meeting edged toward a ma¬ 
jor decision on aircraft The President is 
all but certain to order production of 100 
B-1 bombers, rather than the 50 he had 
been considering At the same time he 
will accelerate development of the 
‘TSlealth” bomber, which is designed to 
be aimdat undetectable by radar The ci>st 
of that decision is unclear, but the B-1 
alone may consume as much as $20 bil¬ 
lion, a big chunk of the total for new weap¬ 
ons To proceed on both bombers would 


believeis in supplv-side economics is the 
utter failure to dale oi the prosfxjci of the 
lax and spending cuts to inspire confi¬ 
dence in the money markets and thus 
help to lower record-high inieicsi rates 
Several of Suvkmans and Weiden- 
baum’s economic projections have lx;en 
uncannily accurate The gross national 
picxluct, adjusted for nillation seems like¬ 
ly to rise this ycai h\ .t I most csiullv the 
I f they estimated l'ncmplt>\nienl has 
been averaging 7 V/ even than the 
7 projected 1 he consumer price in¬ 
dex, which rose I ^ 5' r horn 1979 to I9H0, 
was estimated it» ri>c NT/ and may ac¬ 
tually rise onlv ahout 9^ But the Ad¬ 
ministration estimates were seriously and 
expiensivcK wrong on interest Jn 1980 
the rates paid on IVwcck Treasury bills 
averaged if fhe Reagan team ex¬ 
pected a slighilv lower 11 T/ this year 
The 1981 rates have never once <ip- 
pnwchcd that mixleraic figure 1 hey have 
ranged as high as 16 75'i on Mas 22 and 
were still at 15 705^r last week Thcie is 
scant chance they can fall enough to make 
the yearlong average of M 6^ r that Stivk- 
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man piojected in a set of "corrections" 
last month Lach percentage point in the 
average annual rate costs the f^ederal 
Government about S4 bilbon Thus the 
wrong guess accounts for much of the 
growth in this year's anticipated deficit 
Administration economic planners 
are proposing some familiar and mostly 
modest ideas foi helping close the budget 
gap charging "user fees' for fedeial ser¬ 
vices to general aviation airciaft and to 
yacht owners, perhaps requiring airlines 
or passengers to pay fees hnancing cus¬ 
toms inspections increasing excise taxes 
on alcohol and gasoline cutting the 
growth rate of mflaiion-mdcxed Social Se¬ 
curity benefits possibly b> tinkering with 
the consumer price index contracting out 
more military work to the private sector, 
perhaps including leasing the tax-subsi- 
dized PX (post exchange) stores 

But to save the $75 billion to $90 bil¬ 
lion in additional cuts that even Stock- 
man estimates will be needed by 1984, 
Reagan must achieve one or moie mas¬ 
sive changes By then nearly two-thirds 
of the budget will be made up of three 
items Social Security, defense and inter¬ 
est payments The economy must vastly 
improve allowing tax collections to ex¬ 
pand and interest rates to drop Or there 
must be further substantial cuts in domes¬ 
tic spending Or there must be restraint 
in the defense budget 

O ne factor that could make that last 
prospect more likely would be 
progress toward an arms limita¬ 
tion agreement with the Soviets 
The Reagan White House, however 
seems far from considering any deal with 
the Soviets, except Haig's offer to open ne¬ 
gotiations on Euiopean theatei missiles 
later this yeai 

Among the mynad pioblems that will 
face the President when he returns to 
Washington next week is the very real 
chance that he might lost some of the bud¬ 
get cuts he has won in Congress Some in 
the Administration, worried about the 
1982 dehcit, have uiged Stockman to pre¬ 
pare $15 billion or so in contingency cuts 
and to introduce them when Congress re¬ 
turns from its vacation Reopening the 
budget reconciliation process, however, 
could permit restive House Democrats to 
renegotiate their concessions Any resto¬ 
ration of doniesiic spending cuts will 
make Reagan s military spending increas¬ 
es all the harder to finance Even if the 
Administration can count on enough 
votes to keep us gains intact, any attempt 
at anothei round of reductions would de¬ 
preciate the political capital that Reagan 
won in the ‘historic * voles on spending 
—and would renew doubts about the wis¬ 
dom and afTordabiJit> of multiyear tax 
cuts Whatever Reagan decides when he 
returns to confront thrs dilemma, pure 
Yankee Doodle Days may be harder to 
comeby — 
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A t least tiwelve hnnslMAm UJ; Itglitm shot down t«ra Litvait j|Sso«er 

the Oulf of^ubSt lUS'WMtem WiUte House et Roseld Reasan was start 
to the possibihty of ao taniiant. 9f VVetHsaday, tnore tiias 40 Sovist-«u<i» 
$U>22s sawnsad u]^ frOM airaeildi to fHPofbe the UJS. Navy task 

iiuuieiivm. Than use oMns-atAda Soidet asdMseaaeat Os: the 
The Soviet dntrayerirsiAt;^ whieh was only sSswhuodnd yards away, traiaad 
Its guns oa ships IS dw (nkloape, a dinpt vioiatlan of the selsty>at<«eas treaty 
aigaed by the (7JS. and the Soviets in 1972 

Knigan Icaew the cqfdhontttioa jans coming and so did his men, to 
tin fiym m th» F't4s tt was fwt to be *'a direct peDVoemion,’’cxidained one 
theandiitecttlhr theintacuvan. But the VS. '%ad placed a chip on its shoul- 
dw, sad the libyaas ooid4 by to Icaoek it off if they wisbed.” Behmd thu bn> 
vada was flat tj^t^butpasafa w atebaKef by Reagsri’jdiat, at home end abroad, 
when dm stmetares of chdluation are thrmtmied the Preanteat must leapond 
qtdcldy and decisively. Fieedom of the seas was the principle at stake off Lib¬ 
ya’s coast and, according tti one top hlavy man. "we wen not about to go uuo a 
cosdhmtsddh without adenuste Bteoe to prevad.” Hence, the aiiciaft camera 
/ifiniiizandJ*hm»Mdaad'14pd>frd^fonned Reagan’s‘‘Big St^ ” 

Aiux Swe yean of Hmmy CatWs .bad timing and timidity in foreign 
ailisirs, 'the nmdd has had to nwke quite ao sdiustnMmt The Sovieu. while 
continuing,to denounce Rengmi on dte sutftce, have grown oddly silent 
beneath thq .waves. By ^>na In Carter's first year, they had a^eed to 

1 put troops uito Ethiopia 
and were enguieenng 
a coup in Aftdtanistan. 
While they stiU scoff 
publicly that ail American 
Presidents am alike, ac- 
cumdlation of secret an- 
' aiysu now suggests an 
adversary slightly off 
balance Instead of con¬ 
stantly challenging the 
US., the Soviets grow 
mon eager to talk about 
xeductioo of world ie»- 
. Sion. Former Secretary of 
Al a di fce inth nCM s f Seidtineiien d is Ce es rl eg nM se State Henry Kissinger be¬ 
lieves Uiat if Reagan holds 

hts coufMb it coukt lead to a' new «n of seperpowwr moderadan. 

“Peopht had lost ail Bddt In our capa<^ loadti" dodans Xnsingar. “Now, 
thqy thirds Reagan bin chnogn,’’Kkdiqfnr’s ndea fiM'die soterciaa of power an il- 
lumumtiag. tbure ftie ao,tWMMds tat lodiig in the causa of modantiott, he 
claiina. Nor should a ftsaideid nniMHie after nuddng a decisiain. If ha does, ft con* 
vi^ doidit lund uissciaity. and invitas mnawad aasaidt. Most ensaSk my$ Kis¬ 
singer, get worse with tisaa and get biggev if only nibbled at itthend of bntm 
off, Kiadager'sconctodoni If Raagattcan sustau fats rqnMiUon as quick, tcM^ 
andtouid.ft»atiiwniiadi(misgeilfikelyspbe ch a l h i nge d> 

Buti«|Mtatlonsan|iotimMbmoinmtwoinddants.Xtieyate<iiaacctt- 
rindatioan{hianyacts,tdgaadsinalt.ResgsnV«]tpandiiigftiii^p()hcy<das* 
sin mdudas dacisions oii-ft|e iMUtron boinb. ii^snesa mtto impcHts. the Soviet 
grain emiiaiigoi, arms to €hhi^ tits Adnunutnuion's do m e s t i c actions fume 
atsq etchml the Resgan uaigsrteMier in a aundwr of ways. •' 

,lAst week sevr^ aOdan nmoitad n ih«;fWiitt Honn thm by 
ing tlilSO iBeg^ piBldng ahtagsiianNIin and ach having seed^ 

gaa mny have anhaaced his awsnaaa respict nose than by any qthw liing'lis 

haa doaei 'Qint v»w wu r eflate d by Uandan’k Bcatamm. a nougidlbl tsibfi* 
cation that bns kept maiicifiaw aceoum on Raagan. He haa, the’ fnagaadna 
noted,-sstfonMmd both hi|ldsii»daai^ ^thisieanwpsklbr(tf- 

diaarypaopletocaQtohimnoiear’hraWi.’*’ >, 

Apparently the Amerkait paopla have been doing UmL PuUsier Richard 
Wlrthlin hut week buillad his Jaisst sampUng not to Reagan in Cahfbmin. It 
shownddeapeningaqipartasMaitheaeuQttiMntelingdiatRatgin’anQentaS'' 
lioaB, ftPm bm vMCflcy over-the ab contnilan bight up to hm air vksaiy nmn- 
JUbys.bava<laarlyhMalgllMfintioiiHinMMh.,. 



the Vulnerability Factor 

i?erception and reality in the debate over whether U.S. missiles are in danger 


T he debate over where to base the MX 
missile system has consumed such 
vast amounts of presidential atten¬ 
tion and public print that citi/ens can 
be forgiven for some confusion ovei why 
President Reagan—and Jimmy Carter 
before him—decided that the U S needs 
an MX system in the first place There 
IS a one-word answer vulnerability In 
the opinion of many US arms experts 
Minuteman, the principal American in¬ 
tercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
since the mid-1960s, has become an ex¬ 
posed target —and therefore conceivably 
a temptation—for a pre-emptive Siwiet 
l^atUck And if the 1 000 Minuteman mis- 
'I biles are no longer safe the nation may 
not be either In the jargon of 


over the North Pole in underground silos 
beneath the incinerated landscapes of the 
American Northwest and in the minds of 
men m Washington and Moscow—during 
the hrst halt-hour of World War III 
While highly conjectural, the problem of 
determining vulnerability must still be 
taken very seriously avoiding World War 
111 depends on the superpowers feeling se- 
cuie, or at least feeling equally insecure, in 
the face of each other's nuclear atscnals 
The U S now feels insecure- -more inse¬ 
cure than It feels the Soviets feci 

he mam reason for that shift in the 
balance of insecurity is that Sc'iviet 
lockets aie becoming laigcr and 
I moie numeious, and the warheads the> 
carry are growing m number, destructive 
power and accuracy Since 1975 when 
the LI S began its last mqjor effort 


rcRMs have been more frequently tested 
than Minuteman (20 to 25 tests a year. 
VT fewer than ten) Thus, the U S S R has 
come from behind in the accuracy race 
and has now matched the U S Air Force 
analysts say that the Soviets could drop a 
warhead into the five-acre courtyard m 
the center of the Pentagon—or close 
enough to a haidencd Minuteman silo to 
destroy it 

The combination of high yield and 
high accuracy makes a warhead a ''silo 
buster ’ or ‘hard target killer ” Pentagon 
analysts and advocates of a U S defense 
buildup have for years been making a dis¬ 
tressing point the Soviets aie very close 
to having enough haul target killers not 
only to destioy 90‘'V to lOO^^v- of Afticr- 
ican iCRMs but also to keep sufficient ad¬ 
ditional wai heads in re- 
! serve to discouiage the 

U S fiom retaliating 



nuclear deterrence, Minuteman is be¬ 
lieved to have lost the vital requirement 
of survivability, meaning the ability to 
survive, and retaliate against a Soviet 
first stake Instead Minuteman has ac¬ 
quired in the eyes of us propi letors. a rep¬ 
utation for vulnerability 

Many military and political experts, 
including all those m key posts in the Rea¬ 
gan Administration have come to ac¬ 
cept vulnerability as an unhappy fact of 
life, fully justifying MX s price tag of as 
much as $100 billion Also, concern over 
the Minuteman’s jeopardy is at the core 
of a much more general anxiety that 
U S defenses across the board have be¬ 
come vulnerable 

Yet just how vulnerable is Mmuic- 
an'’ Vulnerability has not been estab- 
lifllied by experience If it had been, the 
U S would now largely be a radioactive 
wasteland or a Soviet colony oi both 
Rather, vulnerability is a hypothetical 
condition It anses in worst-case scenarios 
about what might happen—m the guid- 
;aiice systems of rockets, m outer space 


by hardening* their silos with reinforced 
concrete, the Soviets have deployed 750 
new iCBMs In many cases, older single- 
warhead rockets were lepluced with the 
latest multiple-warhead versions, or 
MIRVS (Multiple Independently Target- 
able Rc-£aitry Vehicles) As a result, the 
Soviets have 1,398 ICBMs, of which 820 
have multiple warheads These MlRVed 
missiles are considerably laigcr and more 
powerful than those of the U S and thus 
can cany more MiRVs iten on the big¬ 
gest Sf)viet rocket vs three on Minute- 
man) Altogether, the Scwiet Union now 
has deployed nearly 5 000 warheads on 
us ICBMS and IS expected to have at 
least 6.000 within five years By com- 
panson, 550 of the I 000 Mmutemen aic 
MiRVed, for a total of 2,100 warheads 
(The U S also has 52 older, single-war¬ 
head Tuan rockets) 

The .Soviets generally build more 
‘ yicla.*’ or destructive powci, into their 
warheads (the equivalent of 800,000 tons 
of TNT, vs 300,000 tons per American 
MIRV) Also, the most modern Soviet 


with Us bombeisand submarine-ldunchcd 
ballistic missiles (Si BMs) ‘The Soviets 
have had as their goal lo put oui Min- 
uieman at iisk by the early 80s ’ says 
All force Brigadier Oencial James P 
McCarthy a top officer for the MX pro¬ 
gram ‘ A two-on-onc attack I two Soviet 
wai heads aimed at every Minuteman siiol 
would drop our ICBMs survival rate to a 
very small portion ccrlamly less than 
106; There s no question m oui minds 
about then capability to do this 

fheie IS, how'cver considerable ques¬ 
tion among many scientists and defbn.se 
experts about whether .Soviet missiles are 
as accurate and icliable (and whether, 
thcietofc, Minuitnian is as vulnerable) as 
the Pentagon claims Critics such as 
M I T Professor Kivjta Tsipis and former 
cu Official Herbert Scoville Jr base ar¬ 
gued a version of Murphy s Law that was 
propounded by the great Prussian gen¬ 
et al and military theoretician Karl von 
C lausewU/ more than 150 years ago the 
differences between a firing range and a 
battlefield make it inevitable that there 
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will be failuics on the pan ol binh men 
and machines in comhal "I he frictions 
of wai C lausevvit/ called them 

Soviel K HMs aic tested fiom west to 
ea^t Ihc> aic hied fiom launcheib at 
Plesetsk near the White Sea and ryiira- 
tam ntai the Aial Sea at targets in the 
north Pacifk and on the Kamchatka pen¬ 
insula in Sibeiia In a war however, the 
missiles would fi)llow a very differenl tia- 
jcclor> over the North Pole, and would 
therefore be subject to dilTerenl geodetic 
gravitational and metcoiological toioes, 
known as bias from those that prevail 
on the test range 1 he result, say the ciii- 
ics would be bias enois in the accurac> 
of warheads fired against the U S 

T he ^ii I orvwC replies that NMh the 
US and I'SSR have viriuallv 
eliminated the problem bias 
Among other things the Soviets can 
launch saiclliles ovci the pole into orbit, 
mcasute the geodetic forces and piogiani 
their missiles acvO!dingl> That is exact¬ 
ly what the li S dix;s to complement its 
own easi-to-west fCBM test shots Irom 
Vandenbeig Air I orcc Base in C atitornia 
to Kwajalein atoll in the Mai shall Islands 
Puithcimore savs Harold Brown De¬ 
fense Secretary in the Cartel ^dnnnls- 
iration and now visiting prolcssor at the 
Johns Hopkins University Sclux^l of Ad¬ 
vanced Intel national Studies in Washing¬ 
ton Since Soviet warheads are consid¬ 
er ablv nioic destructive than ouis they 
are less sensiiive to bias rhe> can wuh- 
stand a bigger eiror m accuraev ’ 

Will some future Stwiei Politburo be 
as confident alx>ui the poiencv of its slia- 
tegic uKket forces as the American worst- 
case planners are Mf si> and if those lead¬ 
ers decided to plav what Brown has called 
the cosmic roll of the dice ’ by attempt¬ 
ing a pre-emptive strike they would be 
mounting fat and awav the most massive 
and complicated technical operation m 
hisloiy without fxsneht ol a dry lun Lven 
ifeveiv thing went according to plan, how 
could the gamblers m the Kreinhn be sure 
the U S would not laur\ch on warning 


meaning hre a retaliatory strike as soon 
as U S radar saw the attack coming*^ The 
shoii answer, on which most experts 
agree is that the Soviets could not be cer¬ 
tain T hat would be part of their gamble 
1 he President would have only about 20 
minutes to make the awful decision to 
launch on warning He would have to rely 
on the absolute fidclit> of U S warning de¬ 
vices and the instant wisdom of his ad¬ 
visers ("oncludes Brown ‘‘launch on 
warning is a dangerous policy because 
It means going to war on the basis of 
acompulei " 

Yet the land-based Mmuteman force 
consiilutes only one leg of the nation's so- 
called strategic tiiad In addition, there 
are fleets of nuclear-armed bt^mbeis and 
submarines that, between them cany 
more than 8,000 warheads, vs only 1,600 
for Soviel bombers and submarines So 
wh> not plan on absorbing a Soviet first 
stiike against Mmuteman and hitting 
hack with the two othei legs of the tiiad'^ 
Blown thinks that would be a mistake 
uxi If we abandon the first leg of our 
triad as stx}n as it gets into trouble, we’d 
Ih; encouraging the Soviets to go to work 
on making the second leg vulnerable, and 
then the third ’ 

James Schlesmgei, Defense Secretary 
in the Nixon Administration and now a 
senior adviser to the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies at Geoigetown 
University argues that a survivablc land- 
based missile toice is essential if the 
U S IS going to deter a Soviet attack 
against Western Europe Until SchJesm- 
ger came to the Pentagon American stra¬ 
tegic doctrine rested on mutual assured 
destruction, a concept with the delib¬ 
erately iionic acronym mad, the Soviets 
knew that no matter how swift and suc¬ 
cessful their strike against the US, it 
would provoke devastating ictnbution 
The superpowers, in short had an im- 
phcMi suicide pact in the event that ei¬ 
ther attacked the other But as Schle- 
singcr explains. World War Ill is not 
likel> to begin with a “nuclear Pearl Har¬ 
bor" a Soviet surprise attack directly 


against the U S The far greater danger 
IS “miscalculation and escalation in 
Western Europe “ 

For decades, the U S has pledged 
that It would respond to aggression 
against its NATO allies as firmly as it 
would defend the North Amcncan con¬ 
tinent But for that doctrine of ‘extend¬ 
ed deterrence" to work, both the Soviets 
and the American allies must believe 
the U S would use its strategic nuclear 
weapons to punish the Soviets foi a blitz¬ 
krieg thc> might carry out in Europe 
using widely acknowledged Soviet supe¬ 
riority in conventional foices The most 
important American weapons m such a 
contingency would be iCBMs, since they 
alone have what Schlesinger calls ‘the 
necessary accuracy, selectivity, control 
and quick response" to strike agamst 
Soviet military targets, particularly So¬ 
viet missile silos Extended deterrence 
breaks down if American iCBMs are even 
hypothetically vulnerable to a pre-emp¬ 
tive Soviet strike The U S would then 
be reduced to defending Europe by threat- 
enmg to attack Soviet cities with its sur¬ 
viving bombers and submannes, thus 
provoking a Soviet attack against Amer¬ 
ican cities That threat is not credible, 
says Schlesinger, for neither the Soviets 
nor the Western Europeans are likely to 
believe that the U,S would sacrifice 
Its civilian population for the sake of 
Europe 

hese scenarios have practical polit¬ 
ical significance even if as everyone 
hopes, they are never enacted “Nu¬ 
clear forces are a backdrop against which 
other forces and diplomacy operate," says 
Schlesinger “If other countries, particu¬ 
larly our allies, see the Soviets having thoi 
probable capacity to inflict damage on our 
ICBM fields—and we lack the capacity to 
do the same to them—then perceptions 
will have been altered m such a way that 
the political will of both the U S and our 
allies may be Jess firm We may be more 
willing to yield to pressuie " 

Irofuadly, however, Amedcan ea*- 
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pcrts have contnbuted to the alarm, both 
at home and abroad, over the ICBM im¬ 
balance by loudly advertising Minuteman 
j^vulnerability As Schlesinger concedes, 
1^0 an ex|^nt. this is a self-inflicled 
wound It would be better to go quietly 
about the business of fixing the trouble 
But one of the penalties of a democracy 
IS that we have to call public attention to 
the problem m order to get the necessary 
remedies 

T ne Soviet perception of the Minute- 
man debate, at least as expressed by 
official spokesmen in a senes of in¬ 
terviews in Moscow, IS a mixture of right¬ 
eous mdignation countercharges and 
carefully icasoned assurances These 
wild scenarios by American armchair 
strategists breed suspicion and paranoia 
and serve to justify the arms race ” says 
Oeoigi Arbatov, the director ol the In¬ 
stitute for the Study of the USA and 
Canada and a member of 
the Communist Party Cen- g||||||||||||m 


being able to fight and win a nuclear war, 
that's when we should all worry Our pol¬ 
iticians don't Yours do * 

Asked whom he had in mind. Bovin 
pulled from a pile of papers on his desk 
the summet 1980 issue of Foreign Policy 
maga/jne He pointed to an article co-au¬ 
thored by Colin Gray titled, straightfor¬ 
wardly, "Victory Is Possible' Gray, a 
conservative nuclear strategist from the 
Hudson Institute, is now a consultant to 
the State Department In the article he 
iheon/es that, with greatly increased of¬ 
fensive and defensive programs the U S 
could hold casualties in a war to 20 million 
—‘a level compatible with national sui- 
vival and recovery " 

Arbatov tries to tuin the tables on the 
U S in the debate about vulnerability "If 
we re going to talk about that whole is¬ 
sue then you should recogni/c our prob¬ 
lem as well We re under a greater threat 
because a laigcr pail of our strategic 


statements disavowing limited nuclear 
war disguise secret preparations to wage 
one if, in the Kremlin’s view, a crisis re¬ 
quires It '*Thc Soviets have sufficient forc¬ 
es to attack and destroy out iCBMs," says 
Rowny 'T have no doubt that we could 
still launch a second strike with our oth¬ 
er missiles and wreak untold damage on 
the Soviet Union, causing more than 100 
million casualties But the fundamental 
problem is that the Soviets don’t believe 
that They believe nuclear weapons are 
there to be used They believe their civil 
defense system would allow them to get 
away with 'only* about 13 million casu« 
altics—of their population—fewef 
than they suffered in W’orld War 11 So 
we must think about nuclear exchanges 
not because the> will ever occur nec^- 
sarily but because as long as the Soviets 
believe they le pi^sible, they will have the 
power of blackmail over us * 

Even some fellow hard-lincis regard 
Rowny's view' as excessive- 
ly Uemonologicul But the 


IIal Commiilee 

\ rctiied general on the 
staff ol Arbatov s mslilule, 
Mikhail Milshtem lejecls 
the verv concepts of a first 
strike and a limited nuclear 
wai It is inLonceivablc to 
me that any goveinmeni 
would wait to see if the in¬ 
coming warheads were only 
aimed at silos or were part 
of an all-out attack Our 
government could never ex¬ 
clude the ixissibilitv of 
launch on warning Besides 
the notion of a surgical 
strike against land-based 
missiles IS a fantasy One of 
the moie populai scenarios 
in the U S stipulates that to 
knock out Minuteman, we 
would have to use 2,000 
megatons I the equivalent of 
2 billion tons of TN rj That’s 



fact temains that the Sovi¬ 
ets have been building up 
their 1C BMs beyond any rea¬ 
sonable requiiement for an 
exclusively defensive foicc 
Thus the Soviets have made 
It more difficult for the U S 
to deal with the most vex¬ 
ing conundrum of the nu¬ 
clear age preserving the 
delicate balance of uncer- 
lainiv and confidence on 
which deterrence dejxjnds 
1 ach side must be uncertain 
about Its abiliiv to gel away 
with a fust Strike >el con¬ 
fident of Us abiiiiy to launch 
a retaliatoi) strike 

The Soviets have also 
disturbed the complicated 
mixture of objective and 
subiectivc factors that make 
up strategic stability The 
objective factors aie totals 


about ten tons lor every in- Prototype of MX missile carrier ready for firing at Nevada test site of launchci s and warheads 


habitant of the U S That U S noM 
would not be a ‘surgical 
stiike’atall It would be all-out war ' 

Adds another retired general, Svya¬ 
toslav Kozlov In a nuclear wai there 
can't be a gentlemen s agreement where¬ 
by one side says to the other. ‘O K you 
hit only our rockets and we won t touch 
anything but military targets on your 
side When the w'ar actually starts, it will 
proceed by its own momentum If one side 
IS attacked, it 11 hit back with everything 
It has " In effect these Soviet spokesmen 
are re-endorsing the concept of mutual as¬ 
sured destruction that Schlesinger, Brown 
and others have abandoned 

The Soviets angrily deny the accusa¬ 
tion of American hard-liners that the 
USSR has its own doctrme of Tight- 
able and wmnablc" nuclear war Says Al¬ 
exander Bovin, an Izveuia commentator 
and party official "When a general talks 
to his troops, he tells them, ’We can win*’ 
That IS natural and unavoidable But 
vAm «inUaii pobucal figures talk about 


more insecute than it Jeels the Soviets feel 

arsenal is land-based than yours ’ 
In fact, however, the Sr»viet Union's 
high-yield high-accuracy land-based 
multiple warheads outnumber those of the 
U S by a ratio of more than 3 to I But 
the U S does indeed have more strategic 
weapons of all kinds than the Soviets in¬ 
cluding more of the less accurate subma¬ 
rine-based missiles and more of the slow¬ 
er airborne variety Also the US is on 
Its way as it should be, to matching the So¬ 
viets capability of hitting military taigets 
quickly Whatever the outcome of the Ad¬ 
ministration s cuirent dithering ovei 
where and how to base the MX, the U S 
IS commuted to building a more power¬ 
ful successor to the Minuteman and to de¬ 
veloping the Trident submarine program 
into a hard target killer as well 

Retired Lieut General Ldward Row¬ 
ny, who was sworn in two weeks ago as 
President Reagan's chief negotiator for 
arms control, thinks that Soviet public 


plus esiimaies of accuracy 
and equivalent megaton- 
nage The subjective faeuxs are the 
doomsday speculations aboui what 
might actually happen in a nutlcai wat, 
plus perceptions and self-jx;rceplions 
ot vulnerability The subjective factors 
depend in large measuic the objective 
ones As General McC aithy says, In my 
lob I can’t ludgc nioiivaiioiib and 
intentions on the other side 1 can only 
judge capabihlv Anyway motivations 
and intentions van change rapidly, 
while capabilities change slow'ly and 
painfully' 

Generals McCarthy and Rowny are 
less likclv to be reassured by C'ienerals 
Milshtem and Ko/lov these days because 
the Soviets have skewed the arithmetic 
of deterrence by dint of the sheer simple 
and very large numbers on their side In 
so doing, the USSR has left the U S 
with no choice but to balance the stra¬ 
tegic equation by making additions to its 
own arsenal Sy Sfrobo Tdtotf 




AH th e President’s Teamsters 

A TIME investigation turns up a Watergate-era cover-up 


ing with Fitzsimmons at the White Home 
m late 1972 But when told that the meet-^ 
mg supposedly was arranged by Colmiir 
the spokesman said “Colson'^ Oh. now. 
that s a different set of facts The former* 


T he top officers of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters tinning 
Government informeisand supplying tips 
against their enemies in the union * The 
Nixon White House calling off Govern 
mem investigations that threatened lo in- 
criminate the President s supporters in tht 
nation s largest union' Such Wale/gate- 
era allegations began to suifaLt as long 
ago as 1975, but thc> attracted little alien 
tion, partly because lhe> came initially 
from an mfoimei of dubious ci edibility 
But now riivu has obtained support 
for these chaiges and nioic from a far 
more rebablc source long-secret hies of 
the Internal Revenue Sei v ice In some 500 
pages of repi^ris to then sufHjriors from 
1972 to 1974 veteran IPS Agents John 


lican Piesidcnl, Ronald Reagan As 
ci>mnninicaiions directoi, or official 
s|X)kcvman, of the Teamsters Presscr 
hcl|ied to swing the unions suppoit to 
Reagan in the 1980 campaign, and was 
named a scniot labor adviser lo one of 
Reagan’s transition teams Some Tcam- 
steis are convinced that he is next in line 
lor the presidency ot the union His ac¬ 
cession might come soon if the incum¬ 
bent Roy L Williams is convicted of at¬ 
tempted bribe! V a charge on which he is 
now awaiting trial Says Presser ‘I m 
wailing my luin and it s down the n>ad " 
The beefy and profane Ptessei char¬ 
acteristically dismisses the allegations 
with an expletive Me conceded lo TiMl 
that he his father and I ii/simmons met 


President’s statement |of not remember¬ 
ing 111 would not apply lo that” The 
spokesman would go no further 

The written reports of the iRS agents 
tell a detailed story The tale begins m ear¬ 
ly 1972, when Daley and Dennis met Fitz¬ 
simmons and the Pressers at a Teamsters 
conference in Miami The meeting was ar¬ 
ranged by one Harry Hail, also known as 
Harry Halier and Harry Helfgot He is a 
professional informer who boasts accu¬ 
rately, that he has ties with the Teamsters, 
the Government and organized crime he 
has also been imprisoned for passing bad 
checks, impersonating Government oflR- 
cials and grand thefi 

William Piesser was then facing m- 
diciment on a charge of embezzlement. 


Daley and Gabriel l!)cnnis of 
the service s L i>s Angeles ofhee 
asserted 

1) That three imixirtant 
Teamster officials—Piank 
Fitzsimmons, then president, 
William Piesser, then boss of 
Ohio’s Teamsters, and his son 
Jackie—met regularly with the 
ms agents between 1972 and 
1974 The ino allegedly sup¬ 
plied information about their 
foes m the union, in the hope 
of persuading the Government 
to prosecute these enemies 
rather than themselves 

21 That Fitzsimmons de¬ 
scribed a secret meeting be¬ 
tween himself and Ptesident 
Richard Nixon in the White 
House in late 1972 At that ses¬ 
sion, the President allegedly 
summoned Attorney General 
Richaid Kleindienst* and per¬ 
sonally ordered him to make 



and Fitzsimmons would later 
be implicated by FBI wiretaps 
in a scheme by Los Angeles 
mobsters to gam access to 
union funds Pit/simmons and 
the Pressers according to the 
reports, met regularly with the 
agents in Washington, Miami, 
Cleveland and Las Vegas 
T hey hoped lo arrange targets 
of exchange’ —people that the 
C»o\ernment could prosecute 
instead of themselves or their 
cronies These turned out to be 
Fitzsimmons’ enemies Thiee 
whose names occur in the 
agents retorts were Jimmy 
Hoffa, the foimer Teamsters 
president whom Nixon had 
just released from prison on 
condition that he take no part 
in running the union until 
1980 Harold Gibbons, a Hof¬ 
fa loyalist w'ho was boss of the 
Teamsters in St Louis, and Jay 


sure that Ciovernment investi- Political Allies Nixon and FItzsImiiionft at the White House in 1971 Sarno, who had built two Las 


gations of the leamsteis then H ot 
m progress did not harm Fitz¬ 
simmons or his allies If true, this story 
could have formed the basis for an ad¬ 
ditional charge of obsiruction of justice 
in the eventual imtieachmtnt proceedings 
against Nixon, but Watergate investiga¬ 
tors apparently never heard the talc The 
IRS did convey the agents repesrts aboui 
the alleged meeting to the Department 
of Justice in 1973, but the depailment did 
nothing with the information In effect, 
the story was covered up far more effec¬ 
tively than the Watergate scandals were 
All that might seem ancient history 
Nixon and Klemdienst, of course, are long 
since gone from office Fitzsimmons died 
m May and William Presser in July Jack¬ 
ie Presscr, however is ver> much alive 
and a powerful all> of another Repub- 

*It IN not Llear >\heih6r the pla».c in 

the CKul OHkc where Nixon had installed \oice- 
aotivaied refolding equipment The FBI later ex¬ 
amined the White House Upcs for late 1972, but 
found no trace of the meeting, indicating that it 
might have taken place elsewhere in Clue building 


not there w u s a deal tin F Bl had to c am el so 

with the IRS agents once, in earlv 1972 
but added I never talked with them 
again 1 m certain mv dad didn t talk to 
iherii cithet, because he nevei told me that 
he did I can l say what F ii' did Presser 
added ‘So I m a link M ook 1 can t be re- 
sixtnsible lor what s in Crovernmenl re- 
pt^iis Pressei s*iid this in a limousine 
carrying him lo the F xecutive Office 
Building he ended ihe iniciview by en- 
tenng the building for a meeting with 
Reag«in's aides 

K lemdienst describes the charge that 
Nixon ordered him logoeas> on Fitz¬ 
simmons and friends as absolulclv false 
Ihe man INixonj never mentioned the 
Teamsters to me I’ormer White House 
Aides Charles Colson and John Lhihch- 
man who ate said to have helped set up 
the Nixon-Fitzsimmons meeting, insist 
that they have no recollection of it A 
spokesman for Nixon at first told TiML 
that Nixon also had nomemory ofameet- 


f* wtretaps Vegas casino hotels with loans 
fiom Teamster pension funds 
Nothing much happened Fitzsim- 
mims told the ms agents that Hoffa was 
intriguing to get the union presidency 
back which could have been grounds for 
sending Hoffa back to prison, but the Gov¬ 
ernment tOi)k no action William Lynch, 
then head of the Justice Department's or¬ 
ganized crime section recalls that the IRS 
gave him data about Gibbons from an un¬ 
named hot informant,” presumably Fitz¬ 
simmons Says Lynch “We sent it out to 
the department strike force in St Louis 
and found that they already had it It was 
totally worthless ” Sarno was tried m 1975 
on a charge of offering a $64,000 bribe to 
an IRS agent, but w^s acquitted It is pos¬ 
sible that the iRS *dunned some people 
named by Fitzsimmons and the Pressers 
for additional taxes, but the Daley- 
Dennis reports do not elaborate 

In any case, by late 1972 Fitzsimmons 
complained to the iRS agents that he and 
his allies were still m tioubie and his eo* 
emies were not. He tftmtenedtolato 
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Moving steadily 
towards tomorrovy 


Digitalizing to meet the future 

Htgh-capacity digital networks 
wilt be urgently needed to handle 
the increasing volume and 
variety of tomorrow’s communi¬ 
cation That IS why more and 
more analog telephone networks 
are receiving digital “face-lifts ’’ 
And why more and more inter¬ 
faces are being created between 
digital text and data networks 
and digital telephone networks 
The ultimate goal universal 
digital networks for speech, text, 
pictures and data 

Siemens supplies all equipment 
for digital public networks 

Siemens has everything it takes 
to build the most modern 
communication networks going 
Digital switching systems for 
speech, text, pictures and data 
Digital transmission equipment 
High-capacity communication 
cables All the components, 
all the systems, all the expertise 


It's the unique Siemens advan¬ 
tage components, computer, 
and communications engineer¬ 
ing under one roof 

Example: 

Siemens Epx and EDS systems 
for text and data communication 



In the modular and extremly flexible 
EDX circuit switching exchange, each 
switching block has a capacuy of 
4.032 subscriber and trunk lines with a 
throughput rate of approximately 
400,000 characters/second 


Digital text and data networks 
were the first international appli¬ 
cations of digital technology 
From the start, Siemens was 
a leader in the development and 
construction of these networks 
Today, Siemens EDX and EDS 
systems are demonstrating their 
superior performance and 
economy in many countries 
throughout the world The future- 
onented design and comprehen¬ 
sive know-how that go into 
every Siemens system are your 
guarantee, now and for decades 
to come, of high-standard text 
and data communication— 
the basis of a smoothly function¬ 
ing integrated digital network 


For more information wnte 
to your local Siemens Company 
or to Siemens AG, ZVW 85/TA 2, 
Infoservice, 8510 Fuerth/Bisiohe, 
Federal Republic of Germany 


The Digitals from Siemens 
Complete networks from a sing 
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IbuiM and vMorous Brazil 
b already one orthe woilds niost 
inckistrialized countries. 
Ability b ageless. 
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Brazil IS a young country Yet, the United States, 
the USSR, France, Holland, Mexico, Nigena, 

Canada, Japan, West Ciermany, Italy, Sweden, 
England. Bdgiuni, Australia, Poland, Angola, and 
niany others are quick to recognize the outstanding , 
quality of Braolian products 
The« nations welcome and use Brazilian 
Products to such an extent that, in 1980 alone, Brazil 
{reported 20 billion dollars worUi of ^ 

goods And, the prediaioas tor 1981 are even more', 
opumistic 

From stereo equipment to paper and cellulose, 
from tractors to spomng goods, slups, and 
airplanes, Brazilian industry is equal to the task 

ot producing whatever Ls needed__ 

on the intemational market 
It*s purely a question ' 

of quaaty and ooilitY for 




1 / 
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a Brazil whose avera^ annual growth rate is 6 6^o And, whosi 
. Gross National Prodiia amounts to 208 1 bilbon dollars 

If these hard financial figures don't impress you, take a look 






at some of the everyday things that simphiy and improve your 
^ bfe Its quite probable that many of thee products are 
T* Brazilian-made 

^ Interested in Brazil, its products, and its expanding 
market Come talk things over with the manager 
at Banco do Brasil He knows all about these things 
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Lomplainls diiectly lo Piesident Nixon 
Later the F*resscis and eventually Lit/ 
Simmons himself told the agents that C ol- 
si>n, Lhrlichman and II R Haldcman 
>^as then White Mouse chief of staff 
had set up a meeting between Nixon 
and I it/simmons in one of the private 
uxnns of the \\hite House Kleindienst 
had alicgedl> been summoned to the ses¬ 
sion and ordered to leview all invesliga- 


diensl I dwaid Jovee then deputy chief 
of the Justice Department’s <^rgani/ed 
crime section signed a memo saving that 
he had received the reports and was study¬ 
ing them Joyce’s superior Lynch how¬ 
ever savs that Joyce never mentioned the 
leporis to him Joyce can no longer sav if 
he brought them to the attention of anv- 
onc else he died last ycai Ail that is 
known IS that the reports were returned 


testify about what had-—or had not—been 
done with that mformation 

The agents were not indicted Hall 
was acquitted of the possession charge, 
bjt pleaded guilty to a lesser charge of 
fraud and was imprisoned for six months 
Aflei his release he told the New York 
Times m 1975 about Lil/simmons' al¬ 
leged informing and said thcie had been 
a deal for the Government to go easy 
on the Teamsters leader, he also said he 
had given that information to a House 
Judiciary subcommittee The subcommit¬ 
tee. howc^e^ never called Hail to tes¬ 
tify piobably ii was warned by the Jus¬ 
tice I'Jepartmenl that Hall was unreliable 
Daley reined from the iRS m 1977 and 
Dennis in 1979 Both aie living in South¬ 
ern California 

1 he r HI finally got a kiok at the Daley- 
I>cnnis reports in I97K after an anon¬ 
ymous tipster informed the agency that 
L it/simmons and the Presseis had been 
seen with the IKS agents 1 he tipster 
also hinted (hat the conveisaiions might 
have had vimething to do with Hoffa, 
who disappeared in 1975 and is pre¬ 
sumed to ha\e been murdered The FBI 
then began an investigation, about six 
years tuo late liy then the statute of lim¬ 
itations had expired, so nobixly men¬ 
tioned in the Daley-Dcnnis reports could 
be piosecuted anyway 


lions pending against the Teamsters and 
to make sure that Lit/simmons and his 
allies wcie not hurt T he meeting 
supp<.)sedl> occiiried after Nixons 1972 
rc-cleciion campaign lo which the 
Tcamsleis contributed an estimated 
SI million 

W hatever the ^ase the Justice De¬ 
partment m March 1973 did slop 
courl-sanclioned 1 Bl wiretaps that 
seemed to be on the brink of disclosing 
corruption in the T eamsters The I Bl in 
an afiidaMt asked to continue the wire- 
laps, saying it had information that F-il/- 
simmons had been meeting with Los An¬ 
geles gangsters who were tiymg to lap 
reamslcrs health-and-welfare funds but 
Assistant Attorney General Henry Peter¬ 
sen turned down the request He said in 
1974 that the wiretap® had been “non¬ 
productive” The depaitmenl, it should 
be noted did press the indictment of 
William Presser who was tried on 
the embe77lemcni charge in 1973 but 
acquitted 

For years afterward the Daley- 
Dennis reports languished in iRS tiles 
though there were several occasions on 
I which they might have become public In 
J-4he spring of 1973, jjsl as the Watergate 
jjjk'dndal was breaking into the open, the 
^ IRS delivered a bundle of the reports lo 
the Justice Department They included 
those with Fitzsimmons' account of his al¬ 
leged meeting with Nixon and Klein- 

*Kleindi6nst now practicing law in An/ona went 
on mat in Phoenix last weak on 14 chorses of per- 
|U(y MemtnJitt (horn a autte bar invealigation of an in- 
ii]» Tmmm 


to the IRS and no action w'as taken 

The only people who i an into trouble 
m fact were Agents Daley and 
Dennis 1 he Jusiiee Depaitmenl in 1974 
indicted Informer Hall on a charge of pos¬ 
sessing stolen Treasury bonds and ihicat- 
ened lo indict the IRS agents as co-conspii - 
aiois—though they protested that they 
had only been asked by Hall lo check the 
serial numbers on the bonds The agents 
coinixised a memo pointing out that the 
IRS and Iht Department of Justice had 
failed lo infoim the Senate Watcigatc 
committee of their lepoiis about Lit/sim- 
mons' account of his alleged meeting with 
Nixon If indicted, they thieaiened U) 
summon high-ranking Justice officials to 


Sc'^me I HI agents nonetheless wanted 
to convene a grand luiy in the hope that 
under oath some of the ix,‘oplc named in 
the IRS rcpoils might yield clues lo Hof- 
fa s fate The Justice Department turned 
them down Siiys one I Bl agent ‘ ( an you 
imagine the scene ^ 1 iizsimmons, the 
Piesseis White House aides Nixon Ad¬ 
ministration officials all Hooping in. ques¬ 
tions about Teamster campaign coniiibu- 
lums and ‘exchange targets - it would 
have been a replay of Wateigate Nobody 
in the depaitmenl wanted that So the 
t Bl investigation wound up last yeai with¬ 
out results and the contents of the Daley- 
I^ennis reports remained unknown to the 
public—until now ■ 




Blueprint for Fighting Crime 

A federal panel urges more jails, tighter bail 


If dffoid lo indulge in long philo&oph- 
ical discourses We must act immedutc-' 
ly’' With that stern warning, AsstK:idte 
Attorney (leneral Rudolph Guiliani last 
week accepted the 192-pagc rcjx^it of the 
Administration's Task Foice on Violent 
Crime Set up last March and chaiied by 
former Attorney General GnfFiii Bell and 
Illinois Republican Governor James 
Thompstin, the eight-membci panel rec¬ 
ommended a posse of reforms designed 
to stem the national crime spice 

The panel’s most important ptotiosal 
according to Deli, is also its mvist basic 
build more prisons The task force recom¬ 
mends that Washington pa> 75' r of con¬ 
struction costs over the next four years 
—^somc $2 billion— with the slates anleing 
up the rest Yet the budget-cutting Rcag- 
anauts aie reluctant to lay out the money, 
as White House C ounscTlor Ldwm Mcese 
puts It major funding for any cnme-fight- 
ing proposals is “very unlikely ’’Counters 
Bell “Its peanuts conipaicd with what 
the Department of Defense srxmds' 

The recommendation that stands the 
best chance of being passed bv Congress 
15 bail reform Fhc task fotcc suggests that 
judges be allowed to consider the ‘dan¬ 
gerousness' of a defendant before setting 
him free on bail in general judges are 
now supposed to base then bail decisions 
only on the likelihood that the accused 
will flee Congress is also likely to be sym¬ 
pathetic toward the panel's lecommen- 
daiion that guidelines be set for sentenc¬ 
ing and that parole be abolished No 
jonger would sentences vary wildly from 
judge to judge for similar crimes, and 
criminals serving lengthy prison terms 
would not be set loose after just a few 
years The panel would tike to patch up a 
loophole in the 1968 Gun Control Act that 
allows parts for '^Saturday night specials' 


—though not the guns ihemseUes—-to be 
imported it would also require a “wait¬ 
ing period” for prospective gun buyers so 
that auihoiities could check for criminal 
records But President Reagan remains 
opposed to gun control, and Cimgiess is 
likely to pass only stifTer i;)enalties for 
crimes committed with a gun 

The task force recommended loc^sen- 
ing the exclusionary rule,' under which 
illegally obtained evidence is thrown out 
of court The panel suggested that if the 
police could show they were acting “m 
good faith ’ when they seized evidence it 
could still lie introduced at tiials—and the 
guilty would not go free The task force 
also pioposed limiting habeas corpus pe¬ 
titions, which allow prisoners to try re- 
txjaicdly to gel their convictions thrown 
out tin constitutional grounds Both rec¬ 
ommendations, along with bail reform, 
have drawn heavy fire from civil libertar¬ 
ians Tt s a public lelations fraud,” com¬ 
plains Ira Glasser executive director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
‘ T hey want to appear to be doing some¬ 
thing about crime but w hat they re really 
doing IS fwling with the Constitution ” 

i ndeed, Washingtvm is limited in what 
It can do about crime since 94^f of all 
ofleiiscs fall within the jurisdiction of the 
stales But with polls showing that, among 
domestic issues, crime is second only to in¬ 
flation as a national worry, Republicans 
and DemiKiats alike will be flaunting 
their commitment lo law and order on 
Capitol Hill this fall The Democrats in¬ 
troduced their own package of reforms 
this summer, and Reagan himself will 
launch the Administration's war on crime 
with a major message early this autumn 
‘People want something done,” says Bell 
‘If politicians don't do it, they're going 
to be turned out of office.” ■ 


FAA acts to calm the jitters 


A S the nation's airports continued to op^ 
k erate last week without the help of 
some 12,000 striking air-traffic control¬ 
lers, the debate heated up between the 
Reagan Administration and the Profes¬ 
sional Air Traffic Controllers Organiza¬ 
tion over whether air travel is still safe 
Asserting that there had been ”a dramat¬ 
ic increase in the number of system er¬ 
rors and near midair collisions” since the 
Aug 3 walkout, PATCO released a report 
detailing more than two dozen in-flight in¬ 
cidents and claimed there have been more 
than 150 But the Federal Aviation Ad¬ 
ministration said there were only eleven 
“near misses,* compared with 31 during 
the same period in 1980 Assured FAA 
Administrator J Lynn Helms “We have 
no reason to believe that the system has 
deteriorated in safety in any way ’ 

To ease the public s fear of flying the 
lAA asked the Plight Safely Foundation, 
a nonprofit watchdog group based in Ar¬ 
lington, Va. to conduct a three-month 
study of air safety At the same time, the 
National Transptntation Safety Board, aw 
independent federal agency, announced 
that It will begin its own investigation of 
the skyways The board’s review was 
prompted by both Pxicos charges and 
congressional woines over safety in the 
skies Explained Board Sp(^kesman Bar¬ 
bara Dixon ‘ Since people were raising 
questions about safety we felt obligated 
to take a look 

The Administration received assis¬ 
tance m its battle last week from the Air 
Line Pilots Assixiation, which represents 
33 000 of the nation’s 40,000 commercial 
pilots At PA President John J O’Donnell 
had instructed a small group of pilots, in¬ 
cluding former contioilers, at the outset of 
the stnke to collect data on how the sys¬ 
tem was working O’Donnell also called 
uptm ALPA members to phone in any haz¬ 
ardous incidents and irregularities “I can 
say without equivcxation that the air-traf¬ 
fic control system in the country is safe.” 
reported O'Donnell Bill Reynard, chief of 
the Aviation Safely Reporting System, 
a NASA-managed monitoring agency, 
agrees Says Reynard “So far we haven’t 
seen anything out of the ordinary that 
would cause us to pick up the telephone 
and call the F aa ' 

The safety question was inevitably 



raised, however, by 
the first midair col¬ 
lision since the start 
of the walkout Two 
small planes ap¬ 
proaching the San^ 
Jose, Calif, airport 

*A ‘near miss' is defined 
by the Department of 
'mnsportation as an in¬ 
cident when two planes 
ooroe within five miles of 
each ocher horizontally 
and within LOOO ft 
veftKitty,. > it 








smashed into each other two mites short 
of runway, killing one person and 
injuring two others Both pilots were fly- 
uing under visual flight rules (vfr) and 
Ahus were responsible for keeping a safe 
distance from other aircraft A patco 
official claimed that a San Jose con¬ 
troller had not informed the pilots of 
each other's positions, but a preliminary 
NTSB report absolved the control towei 
of any responsibility for the crash 

Though the skies may be as safe as 
ever something is causing large numbers 
of Americans to think twice about fly¬ 
ing On a normal day in August, about 
850 000 people travel by an in the US 
But last week there were only about 700, 
000 to 750 000 passengers a day The air¬ 


lines were operating only about 75Cf of 
their flights scheduled before the strike 
Yet most major lines were carrying about 
the same number of passengers per plane 
as in the same period last year Eastern 
Air Lines, for example, was only filling 
66^1 of Its seals, the same as in August 
1980, and the drop in business forced it 
to lay oflf 1,500 middle management per¬ 
sonnel Mutual of Omaha estimated that 
sales of flight insurance have scxired 25^'^r 
since the stiikc began But what ap¬ 
pears to be deternng potential passcngeis 
IS not so much the safely factor as de¬ 
lays and scrambled schedules "Safetv 
does not seem to be even a minor con¬ 
sideration,’ says Delta An Lines Public 
Relations Managci Bill Berry Thc\ 


are more concerned about return-flight 
cancellations ” 

Indeed airline officials are less con¬ 
cerned about the strike's effect on safety 
than about adjusting their operations to 
meet ihe redue'ed schedule of flights - and 
cut down on the estimated $30 mtlhon 
a day now being lost by the industry Ad¬ 
ministration officials continue to insist 
that the 12.000 striking air controllers 
arc fired, and the taa has turned its at¬ 
tention to rebuilding the air-traffic con- 
tiol system a tusk that may take two 
years To that end the agency began ac¬ 
cepting applications last week for air 
controller lobs which pay $20,462 to start 
More than 59 000 completed forms were 
received within the first twodavs fl 


Americana 


Sting Gets Stung 

1 01 hvc vears the Bridgeport Conn 
citv govei nmeni and police force had been 
unde; exlcnsivc fcdeial investigation Ap- 
piircntl> frustiaicd b> the lack of icsults 
the fBl decided to try an old-fashioned 
sting The bait was Thomas Maria Jr 
28 d convicted car thief awaiting sentenc¬ 
ing Maria’s father and uncle held a $100,- 
OOO-a-vcai coniiacl fiom Bridgeport to 
tow stolen cars—ot did until Iasi May 
when motonsis complained that equip¬ 
ment had been pilfered from the recov¬ 
ered duios The FBI plan Maira would 
offer Police Superintendent Joseph Walsh 
$30 000 to reinstate the contract Walsh 
Agreed to talk about it last week m a down¬ 
town parking lot ^\lth rill agents 
eavesdropping Marra offcicd a $5,000 
first installment 

But at that point the sting got stung 
*Pul your hands on the dashlxiard,’ oi- 
dered Walsh “You re under arrest for dl- 
templcd bribery ’ The I Bl ai rived to find 
five Bridgeport detectives and a Walsh- 
invitcd press contingent who were busily 
comparing Marra’s electronic devices 
with then own They had been listening 
over Walshs identical body mike from 
across the street The Feds demanded 
Marra, the bug and the cash “I politely 
told them where to go, says Walsh Mar¬ 
ra went to jail An embarrassed rni was 
left muttering darkly about investigating 
who lipped off Walsh “1 smelled a rat, 
Walsh explained angelically 


^Itnells for a Preppie Hotel 

j Years before alligator shuts covered 
f every second American torso, long before 
I artifacts of Ivy 1 eague style were mass- 
merchandised before anyone dreamed of 
writing an “official handbook,’’ Manhat¬ 
tan's Btltmore Hotel was the premier pub¬ 


lic place tor pieppics Within its vaulting 
rococo spaces, nuniberles,s Princeton boys 
leered at an endless parade of Vassar girls, 
while Dartmouth seniois a little tight 
chatted up Smithies Aging doughboys 
staggered out of regimental reunions sing¬ 
ing The bubbliness was swell and inces 
sant Scott I it/gcrald and J 1) Salinger 
writing for and about two geneiaiions 
of preppies, each diagged characlcis 
thtough the gilded lUlm C ourt under the 
clock at the Biiimt^rc 



But the movable feast moved on in 
the 1960s and the hotel grew musty and 
passe Parlier this month, when the ho¬ 
tel's owners suddenly began hacking away 
at the carved wood and plaster walls on 
the ground fl(X)r, less than a quaiter of 
the guest rooms were occupied The 200 
guests had every right to be startled by 
the demolition But fiom the band of lo¬ 
cal preservationists, who fought a losing 
three-day legal battle to stop the demo¬ 
lition, the shock was a mtxrkery they 
learned in May that the owners planned 
10 strip the 26-story Biltmoie and con¬ 
vert it into a bank headquarters Keep¬ 
sake nostalgia for the 68-year-()ld hotel 


did not impress its piopiiclois “The BiU- 
more is not atchitecluially significant,” 
said Renovation Aichiiccl Michael Gor¬ 
don I he famous lobby timepiece at least, 
will ictuin alici ihc icbuildiiig Yet w'lJJ 
anyone lush to an assignation "under the 
clock at the Banl« ol America’ * 


Nickel-Dime Raid 

lor Rocco Rago an aftcintmn last 
month Ixjgan as usual He and six of the 
boys ages between 56 and 77 gathered in 
the Sun Valley Village liailci paik m Pa¬ 
checo, C alif for a little game of pokei 
The stakes nevci var> nickels and ilimcs. 
with winners going home as much as $7 
Mcher Suddenly twoC onua k osla C oun- | 
ty sheriffs deputies burst into the loom 
“F ree/c' You re under aricsO ihev yelled 
at the gambleis A tad hard of hearing, 
one of the K'»>s shouted back, Whaddid 
ya say * V\ haddid ya sav But Rob fehex 
56 heard only too well Tt scared iht hell 
out of me I VC got a hcail problem and I 
was afraid my heart would stt>p' 

The rnilice wcie lipt>td vifT b\ an cl- 
dcily woman icsuicnl of Ihc trailer park 
who hinted that more than just I awrcnce 
Welk music was being plavcd m the com¬ 
munity rwm The raiders ncllcd a who|V 
pmg $1T 60 and cited the high lollers on 
charges that could have won each six 
months in the slammer and a $500 tine 
The folks at C aesais lahoc casino m 1-ake 
fahixi Ncs dctidc<l to lend the Ivys a 
hand A bus stixkcd with fixid and drink 
and staffed h> a cocktail waitress brought ) 
them to the Nevada casino, where they 
were handed a few bucks each to play 
then game without interruption The 
biggest wmnci came away with a ixn of 
$5 but lady Luck smiled on all seven 
that day hack in Contra Costa the dis- 
tjict attorney folded and dropped the 
charges against the cardshai ps 
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American Scene 


In South Dakota: Buffalo Burgers at Wall Dri% 



Ted Nintead and Son BiH flank a wooden cowboy: ‘‘Something they can take back to Grandma** 


S tretching toward sunset from the Mis- I 
soun South Dakotas West River 
country is an unrelieved expanse of rough- 
hewn plains and and badlands Under the 
tough sod lie pratnc-dog towns and nucle¬ 
ar missile silos Above ground, a handful 
of ranchers raise sheep and cattle on the 
stingy rangeland Mostly natives say, 
thete are miles and miles of miles and 
miles 

Only the signs and billboards along 
Interstate 90 break the monotony They 
beckon to motonsts heading west towaid 
Mount Rushmore and Yellowstone or east 
toward Sioux Falls and the industrial 
Midwest The pitch is tantah/ing BL a 
WAU riOWLR HAVL \OU DUO WAl I 
DRUG*’WALI-EYID ATWAll DRUG 

The signs lead to a di ugstore and soda 
fountain three-quarters of a block long 
that has grown into an oasis of triendly 
commercial hurdy-gurdy m the middle of 
the sparse prairie The Wall Drug Store in 
Wall S Dak (pop 800), 50 miles cast of 
Rapid City, is a three-genetation family 
business that this year celebrates its 50th 
annivei'sary Us standing oflei of free icc 
watei. and coffee for 5c—as much as you 
can dunk of both—helps attract as many 
as 20,000 customers on a busv sum met 
day, maybe a million a yeai 

The whole improbable enterprise was 
stalled in the depths of the [!>eptcssion 
by a 28-year-old Nebraska phaMr.acisl 
named Ted Hustead He had a $3,000 
stake, a wife, a child of four and the brass 
of a boin capuahst Now 78, with nmic- ; 
rimmed trifocals, thin white hair and a 
deeply lined face Ted looks like a kindly 
drugstore man out of Newman RiKkwcll 
In earlier pictures, he looked more serious 
and resolute "We weren t trying to make 
It rich/ he recalls "We were trying to 
make a living/' 


1 he story of how his wife Doiothy 
penned some doggerel (' Get a soda, get a 
beer, turn next corner just as near to 


southpaws The Rock Hound Shop offers 
fossils and crystals Campers buy heavy 
iron skillets, lightweight canteens and wa» 
tei-purifying tablets, ranchers buy louse- 
fly killer, sheep-branding liquid and cow 
vaccine God knows who buys hundreds 
upon hundreds of Wall Drug gimcracks, 
from spoon holders to ashtrays "People 
want a little something they can take back 
to Grandma," says Bill Hustead 54, Ted's 
son A Madison, Wis, woman on her way 
to Wyoming is agape like most newcom¬ 
ers "This blows me away Who'd think 
there would be something like this, ten 
miles from a herd of bison 

C uslomers usually gravitate past the 
wooden Annie Oakley on the bench the 
walls laden with Western and Hustead- 
family memorabilia, to one of the four 
scattered rooms of the cafe (seating for 
550, bi eakfast starts album) The spec lal 
IS a hot beef sandwich with mashed pota¬ 
toes and gravy ($2 98), but the menu also 
offers more exotic fate a buffalo burger 
—yep, ground bison—for $1 55 and a se¬ 
lection of California wmes This last was 


Highway J6 and 14 free ice watei. Wall i Bill Hustead's idea I thought it would 


Drug' ) to attract thirsty motonsts has as¬ 
sumed Arthurian dimensions in South 
Dakota Remembers Ted "We hardly got 
back to the store from putting the sign up 
before people started turning in " Before 
long, billboards sprouted along the high¬ 
ways in every diiection, someone once 


give the place a little class I thought peo¬ 
ple chewing on a tishwich or a buffalo 
burger might get a kick out of having a 
nice wine at the table 

Bill, an affable but serious business¬ 
man says this with a smile and a slight 
West River twang He brims \Mth pride 


counted 53 along a 45-mile stretch G I s j over his family s $4 5 million enterprise 


tacked up Wall Drug signs as they made 
their way through Europe in Woild War 
II The same thing happened in Korea 


‘ What is more beautiful, really than a 
business'' he asks rhetorically A regis¬ 
tered pharmacist, he runs the operation 


and Viet Nam The store is covered with now, although Ted officially retired for a 
photogiaphs of tourists soldiers and sci- couple of years still puts in several hours 
enlists displaying Wall Drug signs every- a day during the busy summer season 


where fiom Antarctica to the Taj Mahal 
The drugstore has even paid for adveitis- 


Bill's son Rick, 31, a former high school 
guidance counselor in Irixiuois, S Dak , 


mg signs in Amsterdam Pans and Lon- I who returned to Wall in March, may some 
don In the end, all these signs picxluce | day takeover the reins 
enough curiosity to attract even the most j 

blase passer-by 'I just had to stop," said a I M ill Hustead likes to point out that cus- 
long-haired, leather-jacketed biker from 1# lomers return not just the big-spend- 
Beloii Wis, on his way to a motorcycle mg families from (he cities but also the 
rally in the Black Hills "This is all I ve four locals over at the comer table, all el- 
been reading foi the past 200 miles' deiiy ranchers wearing string ties and 

Travelers pulling off 1-90 at the Wall straw hats, who have been sipping nickel 
exit (the one with the 80-ft dinosaur next coffee and talking weather all afternoon 


to the highway) thread 
through station wagons and 
cam pci s jamming Main 
Street Once inside Wall 
Drug, road-weary visitors 
are faced with a bewildering 
pastiche of class and kitsch 
The store sells $200 Tony 
Lama boots—as well as 
$219 models of Mount 
Rushmore and corncob toi¬ 
let paper for SI 19 Left- 
handed calf ropers can buy 
lariats twisted especially for AMfliiv^fslGiilMicIcens 


Despite Its chint/y tourist 
baubles, Wall Drug has a 
homeliness that makes cus¬ 
tomers spend with a smile 
Perhaps a young Connecti¬ 
cut man, heading west with 
his new bride (but passing 
up the FREE CX)FFEE AND 
rXJNUTS TO HONEYMOON- 
ERS), puls It best ‘They 
don't try to make a lot of 
money off a few peojde,iU8t 
a little money off a lot of 





iHpOGH 


S Along with diet bcxiks cat 
Ixxiks and advisories on how 
to make a profit from the com¬ 
ing apocalypse there IS a grow¬ 
ing shelf concerned solely with 
mastering that infuriating six- 
sided six-colored, 27-pari bog¬ 
gier with 42 3 quintillion pos¬ 
sible combinations known as 
Rubik’s Cube The latest eu- 
tiy You Can Do the Cuhei Pen¬ 
guin, $t 95) b> Patrick Bossert, 
13 a London schwiboy who 
discovcied the cube onl> this 
spring during a family sivi \a- 
cation in Switzerland Within 
five days he had mastered the 
. monster and later began sell- 
5^mg his schtxilmales a foui- 
[ page mimeographed lip sheet 
I for 45e An alcil editor at Pen- 
I gum saw a cop> and persuaded 
I the prodig> to turn pro The 
I I!2-page result contains ihiee 
I dozen tiicks foi solving the 
' cube (using logk rather than 



Woukflankeil by Italian extras for his acting debut as an archbishop in ABC's ThoWMsofWsr 



than she in his Gordon High¬ 
landers kilt —ventured down to 
a budge by the River Dec on 
Queen Elizabeth ll's Scottish es¬ 
tate Theic they tarried for a 
session with about 50 photog¬ 
raphers and reporters Asked 
whcthei she made breakfasts 
fit tor a King Diana replied 
1 don't cat bieaklast When 
presented with a bouquet of 
while heaihci roses and cai- 
nalions, she smiled giaciouslv 
then cocked her head and in- 
quned All on your expense 
accounts' The Balmoral bout 
yielded thousands of pictures 
but that was not the kind ot 
punts charming Diana had in 
mind and so the session mav 


be the last foi a while Said 
C ha lies A verv happy C hi isl- 
mas to you all 


Was Herman Wouk, 66, pre¬ 
siding over a Truman Capote 

lookalikecontest'No )ust pt>s 
mg with some extras fot the 
AH('-7V mini-scnes of his 
sprawling novel The Wtnds oj 
Wat to be aired next year 
When the author dropped by 
duimg location shooting m Si¬ 
ena Italy he was written in 
for a nonsjxjaking walk-on as 
an archbishop Director Dan 
Curtis figured there was no 
point in making it all play and 
no Wouk 


I If your Scrabble vocabu*- 
\ larv diies not run the gamut 
I f 1 om adz (a wood-shaping topi) 
' to xvlyl (an oily chemical), 
I don't worry Neither does Al* 
I fred Butts' and he invented 
, the game An out-of-work ar* 
; chitect during the Depression, 
I Butts, K2 began developing It 
I ^0 years ago this month, us- 


Charles and Diana posing In their country finery at Balmoral 


Bossert showing his better side 

math), as well as a chapter on 
C ube Maintenance (to Ick^s- 
en a slifl cube, ‘pul a blob of 
Vaseline on the mechanism ') 
With 250 000 copies of the cub- 
tst's btx^k in print a Pengum 
executive marvels It s the 
biggest, runaway immediate 
success we have had since we 
published Ladv Chatter ley i 
Lovet in paperback 


X It’s a wonderful life and I 
jllBalmoral is one of the best 
^ places in the world, quoth she 
And why not'’ Diana, 20 and 
Priiico Charles, 32, had just re¬ 
turned from ineir two-week 
Mediterranean honeymoon 
aboard the royal yacht Britan¬ 
nia. Tanned and rosy, the new- 
tywedp^^ sl^ovfing more leg 


f. 




Butts with his Scrabble original 

ing wiH'd molding and blue¬ 
print papci 1 irst known as 
I cxico then as C riss Cross 
Wolds and tinally in 1946. 
bv Its cuiicni name the game 
attracted a growing cull of 
Sciahhie-iousels until it be¬ 
came iht hcstselling word 
game in the world Alfreds 
wife Mina regularly beat him 
at his own game In one mem- 
t)i able match, sht logged a dev- 
ihslily high woid score of 284 
on quixotic, running through 
two triple-word scoies When 
Nina died a year and a half 
ago Butts lost inteicst in his 
ciealion to which he had sold 
the tights Besides, says he, 

* I have always been described 
as an indifferent player I am 
a p<x)r s(xjller " 

—By £ Grayekm Cartar 







Environmenl 



Crop-dusting biplane hired by local farmers spews pesticide over San Joaquin Valley 


Black Friday, Then Brown Rot 

California's stubborn Medfly shows up in a lush new area 


I n San Jose Calif an impelled-car deal¬ 
er offers a cash bounty of $100 u> any 
customer who brings in a Mediterrane^in 
fruit fly, dead or alive The hot no\eliv 
Item m San I rancisco gift shops is a Med¬ 
fly encased in a clear plastic apple I: rom 
Silicon Valley's computer whi/ycs comes 
a new video game called Medfly Mania 
to stem a tide ot elcctionic insects the 
players must ch(K)se among competing in¬ 
sect-killing strategies while dealing with 
such all UK) leal obstacles as bad weath¬ 
er, helicopter failures and the accidental 
release of fertile male flies 

That sort of gallows humor was just 
about the only relief Calitoinians had 
last week fiom their worst agricultural 
cnsis m years Despite stepped-up (chem¬ 
ical waifare the epidemic of Mediter¬ 
ranean truit flies showed no signs of 
waning The creatuics spiead beyond the 
populated suburbs st^uth of San brancisco 
and approached the veiy heartland of 
California $ $14 biIlion-a->eai agncultur 
al industry the feitile 12 000 sq -mi San 
Joaquin Valley Rcpercuvsions were quick 
and far-reaching Ivon as helicoplci’s 
doused the lush helds and oichaids with 
pesticide, word came Irom Japan, Cal¬ 
ifornia's largest overseas agiicultuial 
customer imorc than $100 million in pui- 
chasGS last year), that it would no long¬ 
er buy any fruit or vegetables -moic than 
200 different prtKlucts ranging from av¬ 
ocados to walnuts- -in which the Med- 
flies lay their eggs 

Aftei anxious negotiations between 
Washington and Tokyo plus a none-loo- 
subtle warning fiom California s Gover- 
iK)i Jeiry Brown that his state might ic- 
taliate by bpycotting Japanese w'aies, 
Japan hacked down At least temporarily, 
it agreed to accept pioduce guarantee 


lo be i>esi-frce Bui the Jap^incse could 
quickly reverse themselves and to leas- 
sure them, the U S T^ipartment of Ag¬ 
riculture dispatched a delegation of Icch- 
nK al experts lo Tok vo to explain just what 
the Li S is doing lo cuib the infestation 
Said one American official They've got 
some legitimate concerns 

So do C ahfornia s far mers It has been 
more than a year since Medflies were dis- 
coveied almost simultaneously in Los An¬ 
geles and in Santa Clara County, just 
south of San Fiant isco No one knows 
wheic they came Irom--perhaps in con¬ 
taminated fruit fiom Hawaii But farm- 
''rs recalling the devastating losses from 
past out bleaks, immediately clamored for 
aerial spraying with malathion, a mild 
garden-variety pesticide that kills off 
Mediterranean tiuii flies while causing no 



Lord cf the Fhes 


^ apparent harm to humans Nonetheless,*' 
California s Governor, who plans to mb 
for the U S Senate next year, refused to 
allow what he called a ram of chemicals 
on residential areas Instead, he opted for 
a slower and more laborious tactic spray¬ 
ing individual trees from the grouno, 
stripping them of fruit and releasing num¬ 
bers of sterile male fruit flies to divert fe¬ 
males from fertile males and thus keep 
them from producing offspring 

T his "integrated pest management pro¬ 
gram ' as It was called seemed to 
work in Los Angeles But the speckled lit¬ 
tle bugs continued to show up in the north 
By July, officials found Medflies at more 
than 100 sites and worriedly placed three 
counties undei quarantine Roadblocks 
were set up and officials confiscated fruit 
from vehicles leaving the area Still, 
Brown stubbornly refused to permit aer¬ 
ial spraying—until the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration finally threatened to embargo all 
California pioduce By then, il may have 
been too laic Two weeks ago on what 
San Joaquin farmers now call Black Li*- 
day. a fertile female Medfly was discov¬ 
ered in a trap placed in an apneot or¬ 
chard owned by Gene Bays, a third- 
generation California grower in the small 
town of Westley (pop 800) near the west¬ 
ern edge of the rich farm lands 

Helicopters began spraying mala** 
thion the very next day But still more 
flies were found With two neighbors. 
Bays sent up four crop-dusting biplanes, 
that released clouds of Diphos, a more 
powerful pesticide Next day the number 
of trapped flies dropped sharply But farm 
officials recognized the difficulty of clim-^ 
mating an insect that can produce 500 or 
more offspring in a month-long lifetime 
In Modesto not far from San Joaquin's 
lush fields, where tomato, peach and mel¬ 
on crops are now ripening, one had thiys 
to say about the tiny foe "It a probably 
some place out there already and we just 
don’t know it yet " 

I In Sactamento ?nd Washmgton—to 
r. say nothing of President Reagan's Ran- 
cho del Cielo—Republicans could take 
> wry pleasure in speculating about the ef- 
s feels of the Medfly cnsis on the Dem- 
^ ocratic Governor's political ambitions 
^ Farmers began declai ing that the state’s 
real plague is "Brown rot" A new poll 
showed that a stunning 60% of all Cal¬ 
ifornians rated Brown's handling of the 
situation gs poor 

Yet unless the Medflies are contained, 
they could spread to other states as wdL 
Some have already appeared in Florida,' 
Each new outbr^ will require more 
spraying, at considerable cost Much pro¬ 
duce would be lost, and consumers would 
have to pay more for fruit and vegs*- 
tables, spoiling the Reagan AdministTg* 
tion’s anti-mflation effen-ts Everyone 
would bea loser -Sy fre dor kO okim 

niii -—- -- ^ 



‘ Mother’s Qu est 

Looking into a child’s death 

O ne June morning three years ago, Re¬ 
becca Vadala, 12i, woke up u^m- 
plainmg of severe headache Her mother 
was not too concerned, Becky had had 
headaches SIX months before and the neu¬ 
rologist had assured her that headaches 
are not uncommon during puberty But by 
evening the child was having convulsions 
and had lost consciousness temporarily 
She was rushed to nearby Baptist llospiial 
of Miami, where a neurologist performed 
a lumbar puncture inserting a needle be¬ 
tween vertebrae in the lower back to get a 
/sample of cerebrospinal fluid Within an 



Betty VacM todayr wi th Dau ghter Detea 

Building a case of malpractice 


hour Becky went into cardiac and respira¬ 
tory arrest She was put on a life-support 
system but soon after was declared dead 
Her mother Betty, now 39 was gnef- 
stneken I asked, ‘What happened'^' The 
doctors said, *We dor t know Things like 
this happen * ” The answer did not satisfy 
Vadala ‘That child meant too much for 
me to just bury her and forget about her' 
Oetermmed to And an explanation for 
her daughter’s death, Vadala, who had 
dropped out of school after the se\enth 
grade and had only recently passed a high 
school equivalency test began reading 
‘^medical texts, looking for clues Then 
^ thinking she could learn even more by 
working at a hospital, she began a one- 
year course to become a licensed pracucal 
nune The program offered on-the-job 
training at Baptist Hospital, when she 
graduated she joined the staff In her free 
she inquired about procedures and 
the doctors who had cared for Becky 
Hte medit»l nsadsiig had led her to be- 


Medicine 

'T 


Uevc that they had not been thorough in 
her daughter’s case From a nursing man¬ 
ual, she learned that when there is evi¬ 
dence of severe pressure inside the skull, a 
lumbar puncture is usually performed 
only as a last-ditch diagnostic test because 
It can lesult in a portion of the brain's be¬ 
ing pushed down into the spine, possibly 
causing death According to the manual a 
brain scan should he performed first 
Vadala turned the mfoimation she 
had collected over to attorneys who filed 
a malpractice suit against Neurologists 
Wayne Tobin and Michael Aptman The 
suit contended that Becky had shown 
signs of a pressure buildup and a scan was 
ordered only after she arrested 

Just before the case was to go to trial, 
an out-of-court settlement of $350 000 to 
the Vadalas was agiecd upon Such settle¬ 
ments are common in medical cases and 
willingness to make them does not consti¬ 
tute an admission of guilt or negligence 
Declaies Dr Tobin ‘ I did what I consid¬ 
ered the right thing I feel no malpiacticc 
was done ’ But Vadala is convinced other¬ 
wise and at last, satisfied She has quit her 
job at Baptist and is moving from Miami 
to central I loi ida But she intends to go on 
working as a practical nurse ■ 

A Son’s Rite 

Circumcision is unnecessary 

I t is probably the most common opera¬ 
tion in the U S today performed about 
I 5 million times a year Yet doctors in¬ 
creasingly acknowledge that it is extreme¬ 
ly short on medical justification 

Circumcision has a long history An¬ 
cient Egyptians may have been the fiist 
practitioners, possibly using it to mark 
slaves Jews adopted it as a religious rite in 
observance of the covenant between God 
and Abraham For many Jews today cir¬ 
cumcision of an infant boy is a joyous fam¬ 
ily celebration In the U S the operation 
found favor in the late 1800s as a delerreni 
to masturbation, then popularly consid¬ 
ered the source of much physical and 
mental illness During World War II, mil¬ 
itary surgeons concluded that circumci¬ 
sion was necessary for hygiene, particulai - 
ly in the tropics, and snipped the foreskins 
of uncircumcised soldiers and sailors Af 
ter the war, circumcising infant hoys be¬ 
came routine and not only for hygienic 
reasons Circumcised males were said to 
be less susceptible to penile cancer and 
their sexual partners less likely to get can- | 
cet of the cervix 

These justifications have gradually 
been debunked Cleanliness can be as¬ 
sured by teaching a boy to wash his penis 
Cancer of the penis, a very rare malignan¬ 
cy, occurs about equally in circumcised 
men and in those with foieskins intact 
who wash thoroughly Studies indicating 
that women married to circumcised men 


have a lower incidence of cervical cancer 
have been either inadequate or flawed 
Review of one study, for example re¬ 
vealed that about half the women had in¬ 
correctly answered questions regarding 
whethei then husbands were circumcised. 
A sizable portion of the men were also 
wiong in assessing their condition Cir¬ 
cumcision will correct two conditions that 
occur in a fraction of uncircumcised chil¬ 
dren phimosis d nail owing of the fore¬ 
skin hampering erection and urination, 
and paiaphimosis, icti action of the fore¬ 
skin resulting in u cutofl of blood to the 
end of the ixsnis 

The operation is done withciut anaes¬ 
thetic, usuall> within the fiist two weeks of 
life and is painful D<x;tors also point out 
that theie is some risk of infection and 



Rabbi performing the delicate operation 

Obeying the taw of Jehovah 


hemorrhage One rcas4>n for the damage is 
that the operations are oiten iierfoi med by 
doclois w’ho are not adept in ihc piiKC- 
dure The American Academv of Pediat¬ 
rics concluded in 1971 and again in 1975 
There is no absolute medical indication 
for routine circumcision oi the ncw'born ” 
Still the practice ixrrsisis I asl year 
alxmt 80''f of ncwlx^rn niiilcs in the U S 
I were ciicumciscd Some parents think the | 
I law or hospital lequiics the o|x;ratton 
I Many choose ciuumcision so that the 
bdbv Will like Daddv or siblings 
C Icariy doctorv have not done too vigor¬ 
ous a job ()l informing parents of their op¬ 
tion Sa>s one ci Uil ‘Who s going to pass 
up 75 bucks foi three minutes work ^ 

C (Misumcr groups are now taking up I 
the slack The Massachusetts Womens 
C ouncil on Obstetrical Piacticcs attempts 
to sway paients with a novel approach It 
shows pictures of a circurncisam in prog¬ 
ress while playing a record of the baby's 
screams ■ 




Sport 


COVER STORY 


Best of the Breed 

The cars, the crews—and the dealing of wheeling on the Grand Prix circuit 


It is a summet dawn in the ‘ 
English countryside the light 
creeping through scudding ram 
clouds to tliuminate the lush 
fields north of Oxford Ihe 
crowd is already afoot trekk mg 
firam a line of tars stteuhed for 
miles alongside a narrow mac- 
adorn load Ohlmou\ to the wet 
and mud the pilgrims u amp to¬ 
ward a convened Royal Air 
Force base at Silver stone, hik¬ 
ing past overnight cities of 
campers and through parking 
lots gleaming with vintage autos Chips 
shops are doing a brisk breakfast busi¬ 
ness—as IS a makeshift bookie stall It 
is Grand Pnx Day at Silversione and 
She spectators, many of them spotting 
the Union Jack are in a partisan mood 
They are hoping to see a British driver, 
in a British car win on a British cout se 
A lecai press release, after all. describes 
Benault Dnver Rend Arnoux as a 
^'bOady-eyed little Ftenchman ' 

Silverstone, second only to Monaco 
as a social event on the circuit is crowd¬ 
ed with enclaves of elegance The 
grounds are ablaze with bright hospi¬ 
tality tents for guests of racing-team 
sponsors Elite visitors will view the race 
fivm suites near the starting line, gen¬ 
erously supplied with champagne hots 
d oeuvres and five-course luncheons 
with silver, crystal, linen napery and fine 
wines Lesser folk, who have paid $40 
and up for the 21,000 grandstand seati 
settle dawn with simpler fare The re¬ 
mainder cf the 85.000 spectators jostle 
jSsr position at strategic points along the 
3,P3-mtle track 

The Grand Pnx at Silverstone like 
all of Its kind, begins from a standing 
Stati at the flicker of a green light, the 


S.<1 
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threatens Canadian Gilles 
Villeneuve m the second Fet- 
rari has pushed into fifth 
position Lightmng-Jast on the 
straightaways skewing through 
rut ns the lumbering Ferrari s 
are notoriously hard to pass 
and a traffic jam has formed be¬ 
hind Villeneuve On the fourth 
lap the leaders slide through a 
slalom in fiont of the grand¬ 
stands at over 100 m p h hut 


out in the sixth. Piquet blows a tire in the 
twelfth and slam s into a retaining wall Pi- 
tonis supercharger explodes eliminating 
the remaining Ferrari By lap 5? Arnoux's 
Renault is still in the lead but soundtrtg 
like a jackhammer with Watson 27 see^ 
onds behind and Reutemann third By 110"^ 
59 Watson is only two seconds behind Ar- 
noitx s ailing machine and a breathless - 
BBC announcer blurts He has the French^ 
man in his gun sights now Watson moves 
CO pass, fails, tries again and makes it At 
^ lap 65 the crippled Renault pulls out 
H Watson takes first while Reutemann 
H glides in for a seemingh effortless sec- 
H arid Of 24 cars to begin the race, only 
H eight finish 





G rand Pnx To its devotees 
—and the> aic legion— it is the 
ultimate test ot man and ma' 
chine the most advanced 
most sophisticated most glamoious 
form of automobile racing today It 
may be less rowdy than Americas 
slam^bang stock-cai circuit less gru¬ 
eling than France s 24-hour L e Mans 
And Formula One cars are not the 
world’s fastest those have evolved with 
jet or rocket engines m the U S , where 
Stan Barrett set a land speed record 
of 739 m p h with a 56,000-h p pro¬ 
jectile in 1979 Todays best Grand 
Pnx machines, by contrast can reacb 
a mere 200 m p h on the straights and 
about 150 mph on cuives But they 
are road cars designed for hills and 
hairpins and switchbacks the chal¬ 
lenges that ordinary dnvers face That 
may be one reason why more than 
3 million people will fight their way 
to the 15 Grand Pnx rates this year, 
and why an extra 800 million—a con¬ 
servative estimate—will watch the 


24 tcmptnng car s laid out in a grid ac- The checkered flag; Alan Jones in Ms $500^000helmet races via satellite television beamed to 


eerding to time trials run in the pre- m 
egding two days Beady-eyed ' Rene 
Aynoux, as if in revenge for the label is in 
thy coveted pole position m his vellow-and- 
whit9„ turbo-charged Renault Teammate 
Maim Prost is next to him Brazil ^ Nel- 

S hguet IS third in a blue-and-white 
tisk-bmlr Brabham. Didier Piront 
fburth m a vivid blood-red Ferrari The 
Others, including the TAG Williams team s 
two dnvers, 1980 World Champion Alan 
Janes and this year\ leading contender. 
Csfrlas Reutemann, are farther hack The 
flicks green, the engines roar 
There are 08 laps at Silverstone, but 
by the end of the third lap trouble already 


Winning IS the key to the Formula One cashbox 

n \ illeneuve piessing to catch them, comes 

i- in too fast at perhaps 120 rn ph He hits 

\e the right curb, slides across to the left and 

I- spins Behind him Alan Jones guesses 
e wrong, turns to the outside and T-bones' 
It the Ferrari smack in the side Both cars ca- 
\e reer into a catch fence with the McLaren 
s team s Andrea de Cesar is following them 
n off But Briton John Watson in a McLar- 

r, en Marlboro feels his way through the 

e smoke, edges onto the grass and stays in 
the race 

it No one is hurt, but the laps continue 
>' to take their toll An Alfa Romeo drops 


90 networks around the world 

That vast audience has made 
Grand Pnx a multiminion-dollar sport* 
with Its winners attracting huge sums 
from eager sponsors and advertisers, its 
cars festooned with the names of ciga¬ 
rettes. airlines oil companies, electronics 
companies, even ceramic tiles But nei¬ 
ther the billboard brilliance of the vehi¬ 
cles nor the huge public following should 
obscure one fact these are not ordinary 
cars or Sunday drivers They are the best 
of {he breed 

The breed began developing early just 
after the birth of the automobile itselt The 
first motor race was run in 1894fioniFait-> 
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IS to Rouen—and won b> a ecttain C ount 
de Dion m a steam cat that coveied 79 
miles at a da/ylmg 11 6 m p h StKsn iheie 
weie hehemoths on the road pc^weicd b> 
engines of 12 000 cc oi moie with for 
the time speeds to match The winnet ol 
the first } icneh Grand Pri\, in 1906 flew 
along at an impiessive 63 m p h , almost 
SIX times the 1894 niaik 

The tall long-hooded cars of tht>sc 
years set high off the load on big nar¬ 
row wheels bore about as much resem¬ 
blance to the Gland Prix machines of 
texJav as a Jenn> biplane to an f -14 In¬ 
deed a mcxlern Foimula One cat has all 
the functional ugliness- -and menacing 
beauty—a jet fighter The fuselage 
complete with fore-and-aft siabili/eis and 
forwai d cockpit, is slung low' between four 
fat black tires that look like giant dough¬ 
nuts The engine limitations on these sleek 
machines might seem restrictive I ormula 
One rules in effect since 1966, permit such 
vanations as twelve cylinders but limit 
normal engines to a mere 3 000 cc and su¬ 
percharged versions to 1 500 ct What al¬ 
lows the phenomenal track speeds arc 
aerodynamic design and space-age ma¬ 
terials like titanium and carbon fiber that 
keep the weight as low as 1,287 lbs 

One aerodynamic advance came very 
near to destroying the Grand Prix season 
this year The discovery was ‘‘ground ef¬ 
fect," first exploited in Cohn Chapman's 
infamous Lotus garage m England, where 
> ’ engineers created a smooth undercarriage 
iV for their cars similar to the curved upper 
i surface of a plane's wing Just as an air¬ 
foil provides lift, the car's undercarriage 
provides "down force/' pulling the vehi¬ 
cle close to the ground and allowing it to 
■corner at far higher speeds—often 30 
an.p h foster than cars of the early '70s 
jskim were addi^ to the car's sides 


to multipl> this effect into a near vac¬ 
uum IcKking the cat to the grtuind and 
making It seem as U S Driver Mario An- 
dietli disdainfully puls ii "like running 
on railroad tracks Andicili need not 
complain Equipped with giound effect in 
1978 he rode his locomotive all the way 
to the woild championship 

I his ycai lis\ (the Pans-based 
Federal ion Internationale du Span Auto¬ 
mobile which regulates I oimula One lac- 
mg) decided to ban skirts insisting that 
all bodVwork cleai the giound by at least 
6 cm rcK A (the rival Bnlish-bascd I or¬ 
mula One Construetois Assixiaiion) saw 
the ruling as a Gallie plot to give the races 



to the pi>werful C ontineiUal faeloiy cars 
In retaliaijon KKA Head Bernic Eccle¬ 
stone multimillionanc owner of ihe Par¬ 
malat Brabham team even proposed 
splitting the circuit lJ1timatel> the two 
oigani/aiions dicw up a C onu>rde 
Agreement that resolved the matter with 
doublethink Ihe rule was restated, but 
the aceoid allowed new variable suspen¬ 
sion systems that wilv engineers had al¬ 
ready devised Cais aie regularly mea¬ 
sured for conformity at the pits, but as 
diivcrs move on to the tracks Ihcv sim¬ 
ply push a button or throw a lever to lower 
the skirls lor the entire chassis) Some 
diop so low says Cailos Reulemann in 
disgust that they gouge the Hacks The 
chaiadt infuiiatcs almost everyone in the 
spoil and almost everyone uses il 

Skirls Ol no skills entiLS Lornplain 
that the cars art inuch tdike They 
fxMnt out that apart from [he ^•lands eon* 
snu(tcur\ like Pcrrari and Renault, loo 
many I ormula One garages rclv on the 
F ord Cos worth engine, a venerable eight- 
cylinder machine ihal has hardly changed 
since 1967 or on one of several Hcwland 
geai boxes that have been around since 
the mid-1960s Yci the combination is ef¬ 
fective cars powered by lord Cosworths 
have won 142 (nand Pii\ races over the 
year'* Moreover itie old reliable drive 
tram has enabled the smallet teams— 
est^ecially the boutique garages of Bni- 
ain-“lo linker extensively with the rest 
of the car Thus among other things Co¬ 
lin ( hapman's controveisial skirls 

On iht Continent meanwhile the 
great factory teams have placed lelaiively 
greater emphasis on engine development 
—with decidedly mixed results Renault's 
turbo-charged power plant is the fastest 
on circuit light now which has allowed 
the Renault team to dominate the start- 






inggnd in man> i>l this vuir s laccs But 
il IS tcrriblv fra^ult and the Rtnaults ol- 
ten do not finish at all In iact, Renault 
has won onl> once this \eai, at Dijon, 
where Alain Prost U)t)k last months 
French f Hand Pri\ 'I he probable teason 
a fortunate rainfall slopped the race for 
an hour after the 58th lap allowing me¬ 
chanics precious time to work on Pnists 
engine I he I citari lui lx> engine by con¬ 
trast, IS both fast and dependable but the 
cai s chassis is a nightmaie to maneuver 
Gilles Villcncuvc wrestled his \ errari to 
two Mctoiics at Monaco and Spain this 


the head of Bi itain s Williams Grand Pnx 
Engineering Ltd was well ahead for the 
Constructors Championship with Reu- 
itmann s and Jones' combined total of 67 
In l9H0hc won it with 120 txiinls 

T he contest had begun to narrow 
at the Geiman Grand Pnx in 
llockcnheLm two weeks latci 
when Reutemann, driving the 
Williams team s spate car pulled up with 
a blown engine, and Jones holding stur¬ 
dily on to the lead, dcvclojxjd engine trou¬ 
ble and finished an oul-of-ihe-moncy 


threatening 39 “Nelson will win the 
championship' exulted Brabham Boss 
Lcclesione “There are still four races left, 
and anything can happen' 

Holland Italy s Mon/a Montreal 
And, at the end. Las Vegas, where en¬ 
trepreneurs are spending millions to build 
a Grand Pnx track around the huge park¬ 
ing lot outside Caesars Palace casino 
hotel It is an appropnatc climax The 
points lotted up so carefully since the first 
race in Long Beach last March 15 aic 
not mere athletic aw'aids the> are the 
kevs to the Cirand Pi i\ cashbt^x 


year, but was so fuiious after losing at 
Austria s Zeliweg track last week that he 
left miiiienng oaths about the car 

The Austrian lacc battled out in a 
countryside so scicne that a wandering 
deer interrupled a practice session, 
brought the top championship contenders 
closer in ixnnis than lhc> have been in 
months After Silveistone the \Nillianis 
team's Argentine dri\ei, Carlos Reule- 
mann, seemed to be coinfortablv ahead 
with 43 pcMnts most ol them cained with 
victoiies in Bia/il and in Belgium and 
second place finishes in I ong lieach, ( al- 
if Argentina and Britain Brabhams 
agile young Bia/ilian drivti, Nelson Pi¬ 
quet, trailed 17 points behind with 26 
points and Reutemann s Williams team- 
male 1980 ( hiimpion Alan Jones, came 
up a close thud with 24 \ rank Williams 


twelfth Piquet in his Biabham tOiik the 
nine pi’iinls for fiisl, bringing his total to 
15 Jacques Laffitc in his falbi^t [ igier 
with a Matia twelve-cylindci engine won 
four points for thud and moved up to 
25 just ahead of Jones Then at Zcltw'cg 
last week L affite made a quantum jump 
to 34 txMnls with a hvc-sccond win ovci 
Rene Ai noux Alan Jones, in fourth place 
moved up to 27, and Reutemann, with 
two rH)ints tor fifth, was still leading with 
45 But Piquet's Brabham had glided in 
third giving him foui more points for a 

M he dn\cis Lhamptonship has tMxn a fixture of 
(lund Pnx rating since I*>50 The Ainiiei (rf ca^-h 
tNcnl gels niiK i-nMnlsUmard the championship sec¬ 
ond spot MX (X)ints third foiii (K'lnls fourth three 
IKMiUs fifth t\^o and sixth one I he Lonstructoi who 
iisiuvIK fields i\ iwo-Lar team i’i.is the combined to 
t.il of his drivers points I or cav-h ivnnl he gets a.i 
exiid S iriO star ling miinc v in eat h race the next sear 
- a fillip NKorth SI2 000 t mec to Williams ihis ve«ir 


Around the pu\ frank IVtlham’ 
wears dark surndasscs a husehall tap and 
^lant intercom eat muffs He dresses in 
ssseater and pants in the luhdiucd British 
racinff yreeri which ni/h white forms the 
U if hams team color s Lean rnuscu/ar en~ 
ctfieticulh directui}^ the action bejore and 
during a race illiarns >csernb/es a star f- 
er on an aircraft earner dispatching* fets 
But at J9 as owner and rnanayet of Wil¬ 
liams in and Pnx Fnftineennfi Ltd he is 
rather nwre than that In a microcosm of 
savvy OMners like lotus leifendarv Cohn 
Chapman and Brabham s shrewd Bernie 
Ecclestone Williams has quickly carved 
out Cl di stinction of hi s own And a bank ac¬ 
count next scar frank Williams will 
spend roughly $10 million to keep his dnv* 
er s and his cars at the head of the pack 
Like most people in the business, WiL 
hums began as a racer when he was only 
driving touting cars and sedans as he 


Camping out before the race, fans crowd a meadow outside the Austrian track at Zeltweg 


puts it ‘spasmodically, erratically and un* 
succ essfully, but with great plea sure Suc¬ 
cess came in the ojj-seasons, when he began 
peddling new and used racing cars and 







parts around Europe By 1%^ ajriend had 
him managing a Formula One lar and 
for the next seven vears he learned that 
I hard‘saabble art paying last veai \ bills 
with this years span sot ihetks 7 hen m 
I 1977 contacts with young members of the 
"^ySaudi royal family brought him into the 
big leagues with a ruh sponsor Saudi Ara¬ 
bian Airlines 7'he H illiams lars soon bore 



Watson, loft, and Routomann battle for the lead In the British Grand Prix at Sllverstone, 


the legend ' J ly Saudia, and on the win- i 
ncr s platform H'llharns team member s ab¬ 
stemiously honored Islamic law by using 
orange /uicc instead of the traditional 
champagne to sprinkle the crowd Other 
I sponsors followed Ljryland bciight a piece 
I of the ai tion - and a pi ominent place on the 


the pcHir get p<x>rer - -but often with more 
of the dramatic speed that the> display 
on the tra\.ks Sponsois have been known 
to abandon losers in mid-scasi)n and even 
past world championships will not inspue 
loyalty to a team that seems on the skids 


sand dollais pei cai Wc gel another 
award foi (X)sitions in qualifying Seventh 
and ninth (\Villiams car positions at Di¬ 
jon) was woith say $10 000, but in Spain, 
second and thud was woith $50 000 ' Be¬ 
yond that a championship bonus lor Wil- 


Williams cat skirts Another Saudi iompa- 
ny TAG (a conglomerate whose full name 
IS lechniques d Avant Garde) took a posi¬ 
tion of honor on the side of the H illiams 


An Italian appliance manufacture! 
named Candy dropped iht prestigious 
Ken Tyirell team this year the very 
team that sent Jackie Stewart to I wo world 


hams ‘Ail that he notes “is distribut¬ 
ed bcfoie the race even l>cgins A victory 
can add $50,000 in pri/e money a second- 
place finish $‘I0,(KK)~ with smaller 


car arid in return pledged to lOver two- 
thirds of illiams annual cost The son of 
TAG s oyiner 29-year-old Man sour Ojjeh 
IS a Grand Pn\ bujf who enthusiastically 
follows the circuit } ou don r make money 
out of racing ' so vs Ojjch It s the glory 
Indeed I his year he says 7 AC vsdl pay 
Williams $6 million 


championships in 1971 and 197^ (Can 
dy's new team 1 olcman has yet to get a 
place on a stalling grid this season ) Bra¬ 
zilian F_mcrson F ittipaldi World Cham¬ 
pion Driver in 1972 and 1974 must con¬ 
tinually hustle spoiisi^iis to keep his 
I ittipaldi Automotive I Id in the game 


awards ap|xnHoned down the line 

Top di iveis those who can be cxjxjct- 
cd to be among the ftoiil runnels may 
eai n huge sums merely in the expectation 
that they will appeal in the TV broad¬ 
casts of the race Alan Jones is paid $250,* 
000 to have the name Akai (the Japa¬ 
nese electronics him) on his helmet and 


!so one seems unhappy ' Alan Jones 
the driver was not rated when he joined 
me in late 1977 recalls Williams Just 
a good, honest tough driver—world cham¬ 
pion material The same with Patnek 
Head my junior partner and co-director 
a brilliant and outstanding engineer No¬ 
body back then realized the kind of team 
we were putting together, so the Saudis are 
very pleased 7'hey backed the right horse ' 

In Grand Prix, as m so much of hu¬ 
man competition, the rich get richer and 


T he winners however arc not only 
iKsicgcd by would-lx; sponsois but 
also manage to lake home gener¬ 
ous checks from virtually every 
race they enter —in part just for being 
there Before the F rcnch Ciiand F*ri\ foi 
example, the local organi/crs had to hand 
$500 000 to roCA to guarantee a full start¬ 
ing grid Of that half million explains 
frank Williams, ‘ about 40 'y is paid out 
in prize money, the balance in the form 
of starling money We receive a travel 
award just for showing up—several thou¬ 


$200 000 more for a spot on it for the 
Marlboio logo \ clothing manufacturer 
named Boss pays him about $50 000 just 
to w'ear its emblem on his lacing uniform 
down bv his third rib 1 hat kind of mon¬ 
ey not prizes is why a world champi¬ 
onship IS worth as much as $1 5 million 
Williams, well aware that champion¬ 
ships arc elusive and sponsors tickle is 
husbanding his team s earnings, plowing 
them back into rescaich and dc\elopment 
to minimize the likelihtxxl of lean sea¬ 
sons At least 60 of the H5 iieopic <m his 













Mtchanic makes final adjustments to Alan Jones' car before the German Grand Piix 

Stripped-down aeiodvnamu de&iyri space-aitc materials- -and punishing performance 


large team ‘get then hands dirty, as he the last lap at HiKkenheim and ve 
phrases n m design and production of got to hustle to get it i cady again ’ 
parts, in testing aerodynamic develop- Ramire/seems to hold no grudge, Sur- 
ments in an elaborate quarter-scale wind er will drive out the season with Theo- 
tunnel and in concentrating on his next dore this year, and even has a deal for 
cat, which IS expected to be a six-whee next No matter how sophisticated the 
ler The project is top secret around VVil- machine after all it must remain at the 
hams but the reasoning behind it is not mercy of human control 
Explains Lngineei Patrick Head The 

biggest amount of drag that a racing cai Fhe driver appioaihes his lai in the 

puls through the an is the si/e of the teat manner oj a knight pieparing to joust His 
tires If you can reduce those reai tires to armoi tr a pair of quilted fiiepioq/ <nv- 
Ihc swe of the front tires which is whal eialls his coat oJ antis a pauhwotk of in- 
weVc done, you reduce youi drag Hav- dustnal logos lie climbs into the cat as if 
mg four tires on the back alsc^ gives you per fonning a nte raising hi sr one foot then 
much more rubbci on the load much less the othei to permit a meihanu to wipe ofj 
chance of wheel spin With such a car we his atikfe-high felt shoes He uses both arms 
can compete with a tuibo and still main- to loMcr hirnselj gently into the tight con- 

tain our basic f ord Cosworth engine ’ fines of the lockpit His (ustom-made seat 

While Williams wotrics about next i on toured to his body shapt is about three 
year's cai—he plans to spring it on the inches off the ground his feet crammed into 
competition some lime in the season af- a narrow space batelv twelve inches wide 
ter working out the kinks this winter dose to the nose of the cai Vhe dmer s 


rest that kecan use as a brace going around 
comers The right foot can move easily finm 
throttle to brake, allowing him to work both 
at the same time in the critical art of heel 
and toeing ready to brake or accelerate 
as split-second need dictates 

His feet in place the driver slides on 
his fiieproof balaclava, with openings only 
for the eves then straps on his helmet He 
slips on a pair of soft leather gauntlets and 
folds his hands over the leather hand grips 
on a tin\ steering wheel There is little to 
distract him on the dashboard a tachom¬ 
eter and water temperature gauge, a warn¬ 
ing light foi oil-pressure failures and an¬ 
other for a low fuel tank A gear lever lies 
on his right, and he max use it perhaps 
2 000 times in a single race as he shifts in 
and out of cornets or around other cars 
wearing his right glove to tatters and bur¬ 
nishing the permanent calluses on his right 
hand At last settled in his cat, he is 
strapped in hv a mechanic who adjusts and 
tightens shoulder and thigh straps and con¬ 
nects them to a central clip near the stom¬ 
ach Atound him the pit crews swaim still 
tinkering with the engine or waxing the car 
to a final slipstream sheen tightening tires, 
adflisting theieai-\tev\ minors 

f tnallv he is ready Ills exes peer just 
ox er the front of the fu selage searching the 
Hack He switches on the fuel pump waits 
for the oil pressure to rise pi esses the start¬ 
er button The engine turns hut he works 
the throttle a bit raising the r pm s before 
slipping in the c lute h the machine snakes 
out of the pit xxhtning low rcadx to take 
Its place cm the grid H'hen the light turns 
green it will move from a standing start to 
f50 m p h in a mere si x seconds 

‘There is no such thing as an am¬ 
ateur Grand Prix driver ’ a former racer 
reflects } ew would want to take the pun¬ 
ishment Wrestling a f'ormula One cai 
through a race in the hot protective gar- 


—several of his jx^'irei colleagues would Uft Jchu jus against a special clutch foot- ments is such a grueling exercise thai most 
be happ> just to get a car on the ^ racers lose five or six pounds ev- 


road The 14-meinlxjr Theodore 
team financed by a $1 million 
outlay each year from Hong 
Kong Millionaire Teddy Yip 
manages to field a respectable 
car mainly because Engineer 
Tony Sc^ulhgate is one of the best 
in the business But little mone> 
IS left for a driver and no one 
was surprised when Patrick 
Tambay left Theodore foi Tal¬ 
bot Ligiei after the Spanish 
Grand Pnx ‘ I couldnT blame 
him,'* says Southgate ‘We 
weren’t paying him anything 
To replace Tambay, Thecxlore 
signed on Marc Surer dropped 
eatliei fiom the Ensign team 





'I 


ery time and want to do little 
after the race except consume 
liquids and sleep Researchers 
monitoring theliearibeat of Fer¬ 
rari Drive" Didier Pironi at 
Monaco this year found that his 



pulse, normal before the race 
beat between 190 and 210 times 
a minute through the entire race 
of almost two hours—the peak 
of 210 commg at a moment of 
near collision 

The greater speeds on the 
curves put the dnvers throu^ 
gravity pressures as high as three 
gs, straining their neck and 
shoulder muscles into abnormaP 
proportions Worse still, the al- 


‘ We |usl pay his expenses and 
a percentage ol pn/c money," 
says Thcodoic Manager Jo Ra¬ 
mirez ‘We had no money he 
had no drive so it was a gfxxi 
deal for us both Except he CoWaChaiwiian, le ft and fira wkWWha wa watching 
j^crashed and destroyed the car on The nch get nfher, the poor get poorer—-with dramatk speed 


most total lack of suspension in 
the new vehicles has given some 
dnvers serious back troubles 
Others complain that they can¬ 
not make love for several nights 
after a race 

WTiateveqr thetr seaual 




'UMotor Racbig Is Mly Life” 

he once 4ark bait i« now thinning and wime, the eyes 

are now hidden, indoors and out, behind aunglaasee The 
stridfc IS no longer quite so vigorous, but, at 83, £n/o Fer¬ 
rari IS stiB every inch ti Commendatory, the gmnd old 
ingn of Grand Prix racing. Even to the uninitiated, his 
jqanne is synonymous with siedc, supeifast cars and the 
special romance of Formula One For more than 60 years, 
as driver, team manager and, finally, owner erf the blood- 
red« 200-m p h machines that bear his name, Ferrari has 
been there—^wheedling, cajoling and bullying drivers, en¬ 
gineers and mechanics to do their utmost And they did 
his record of nine world Grand tnx championships is un¬ 
surpassed love the automobile'' he t^d TIME Cor¬ 
respondent Barry Kalb 'T have always constdered the car 
to be the conquista dt hbertd (attainment of freedom) 
Motor racing is my life." 

That life began in the northern 
Italian town of Modena on Feb. 18, 

1898—though his birthday is record¬ 
ed two days later because a heavy 
snowstorm delayed his father, the 
ow'nei of a small metal working shop, 
in regislenng the birth As a boy, he 
wrote last year in his memoirs,* he 
had three ambitions to be 
an operatic tenor, a sports 
journalist and a racing 
driver A tin ear quickly 
ruled out the first, and the 
second nevei really had a 
chance, at the age of ten, 
he discovered auto racing 
He still remembers the "vi¬ 
olent emotion" he felt 
when his father first took 
him to a local track 

After a brief spell in the 
army during World War I, 

Ferrari moved on to the 
fringes of the auto racing 
world. In 1919 he drove in 
his first race, a hill climb 
from Parma to Berceto, Fairarl In 1924, tap; with Super 
and finished fourth in his SqifiilolnieSS;today,at83 
class The next year, he 

steered a 4 5-hter Alfa Romeo to second place in Sicily’s 
famed Targa Florio, winning 12,0(X) lire (SbOO at the time), 
a pittance by modem standards ^’Unlike drivers today, our 
passion could not be calculated in lire," he recalls. 'T felt my¬ 
self seized by an almost morbid desire to do everything for 
the auto, this creature that 1 loved passionately " Ferrari 
married in 1921 and quit driving altogether eleven years 
later at the birth of his son Alfredo, nicknamed Dino Love 
for his son prompted the decision, but Ferrari doubts if he 
ever bad much future as a dnver '1 drove the car respect¬ 
ing It," he wrote "When one wants to obtain spectacular re¬ 
sults, one. on the contrary, must know how to maltreat it" 
He has not watched races for years because tbe cars “al¬ 
ways die—even if they wm " 

Instead, Ferrari began to coneentrate his energies on 
, the small racing team he had started m 1929 using cars 
^ bought from Alfa Romeo Over the next few yean, bis dnv- 
ers mcluded some of the greatest names of the era. Tazio Nu- 
volan, Adulle Varzi, Ijuigi Fagioli, Louis Chiron and Guy 
Moll But again a world war intemipted his plans, and he 
spent the Ume tunung out machine toots and ball bearings 


in his factory at Manmello, ten miles from Modena. 

When the fighting fimshed, he relumed to his first love 
and, with Gioacchino Colombo, an Alfe engineer, he set out 
to budd an entirely new tacmg oar, the first teal Ferrari The 
firmt of thoae feboii debuted at Placttnm in 1947, whem it M 
until Its fuel pump btoke just two laps firom the finish. The 
first viciQiy Kir the pmncmg black horse (the sycnbol wae 
adapted from one \ 3 siod by an Italian air ace in World War I> 
came m 1951, when the Argentine champion FroUan Oon* 
sales won at SUvemone A year later, Alberto Ascati won the 
first of Ferran's nine world championships 

When Ferrari launched his racing empire in 1947, he also 
began making road cars to help pay for it The result was a 
long line of twelve-cylinder 150-m p h -plus classics that re¬ 
defined the term gran turismo Since an agreement m 1969« 
the touring car operation has been run by Fiat (the Commeff- 
datore retams control of racing) But the gleaming fectory 
still turns out only 2.500 Ferraris a year—at S35,000 to 
$59,000 apiece delivered at the fectory That effectively lim¬ 
its clientele to the rich and famous, hundreds of whom have 
made the pilgrimage to Maranello over the years (One prize 
catch that got away Opera Tenor Luciano Pavarotti, ai^th- 
er native of Modena Pavarotti wanted the 400 Automatic at 
$55.(X)0, but he could not fit his massive frame behind the 
wheel He reportedly bought a Maserati) 

Since the death of his son Dmo from muscular dystrophy 
in 1956, Ferran has led a reclusive life, rarely venturing be¬ 
yond office and home. 
Each morning, he visits the 
family grave site, then pro¬ 
ceeds to put m a full <fey*s 
work at his headquarters. ' 
He studies film clips of 
races and still decides who 
dnves which car, when and 
where Over the years, his 
dictatorial manner has 
caused tensions in the Fer¬ 
ran pife ctnd frosty rela¬ 
tions with drivers Saysex- 
Racer Phil HiU. who won 
the world championship 
for the Commendatore in 
1961 "Heis very alone and 
arrogant The dnvers were 
treated as a necessary evil " 
Ferrari attnbutevS such criticism 
to his own timidity, the reticence 
of a self-educated man m fast com¬ 
pany "Most people think I m hard, 
but that 1 $ be^u&e 1 don't want peo¬ 
ple to know me," he once said "I 
consider myself weak, and so \ 
put on a kind of mask 1 put it on 
to hide" Yet he cannot hide his 
undimmed fervor for facing-or his 
scc»*n for the commercial sponsors 
that ore, be feels taking the ro¬ 
mance out of the spof t Grand Pnx 
racing, the Commendatore fears, is being bought out, and 
its new-found mass appeal threatens to ' transform it into 
show business " 

This is the view of a man who was present virtually at 
the creation, when gallant amateurs courted death on the 
track and lived hard away from u As Grand Pnx racing 
enters the age of high technolog> and supersell, En/o Ter- 
rari is in the twilight of his long career “He has con- 
tnbuted more to motor,racing than anybody else in the 
world." says Stirling Moss "You can't compare him with 
anyone. When he goes there will be a void 1 can't see any¬ 
body to fill It." 




efSt no Grand Prix driver Uxlay would lie 
able after a race to duplicate a feat of the 
legendary Aigentine champion Juan 
Manuel Fangio in 1952 After driving in 
an Irish race Ju^t the day before F angio 
drove overnight from Pans to Milan 
where he competed at Mon/a But then 
Fangio shouldn t have tried it either [ v- 
hausted, he vciy nearly died in a clash 
on Mon/as Lesmo comer Fangu^ lived 
to retire now imports Mercedes to Ar 
gentina, and presides cleganlK ovci gath¬ 
erings of racers at Grand Pn\ galas like 
Monaco But he would doubtless complain 
bittcrl> abc^ui safety resiriLiions lodav he 
liked to drive m a helmet, goggles and a 
short-sleeved ix>Joshirt 

Pormer C hampion Phil Hill, now 54 
IS franker than many of his amtempo- 
ranes in admitting that the threat of death 


was an inherent- even seductive part of 
the sport It used to be dangeious to talk 
about safety even among fellow drivers 
for fear they might pull a Swii/eiland on 
you • The danger i\ paitot it 

Indeed il is Two chionic dangers on 
Grand Pn\ Hacks must be chniinaied 
( ramped pit stops like ihcvjc at /older m 
Belgium- whcic a mechanic was killed 
this yeai --need uigentl> lo be enlarged 
And the standing start grid a fadoi in 
countless accidents should give wav to 
the use of a pace cai 

Rene Dicyfus, 76 a wmnci of ten 
Grand Pijx races in the J930s mourns 
the passing not of danger but of decency 
Fie IS scandali/cd by the skirts issue de¬ 
crying btuh "an alrsurdl> abnoimal reg¬ 
ulation' and the dishonest trickery' that 
circumvents it And he assails the cur¬ 
rent practice ol using sticky shoit-lived 
qualifying tires to achieve better times 

*ln 1*)SS a Meivcdcs s^x^ils tar loic into a ciowd 
during ihc Le Mans, killing moiv than KO sf.ieciA- 
tors Swtt/«rland banned racing cinnptetclv 


Sport 

in lap trials A racing car " he decHlS, 
should go round me Hack m the con¬ 
dition m which It will race What Drey¬ 
fus misses most among ttxlay's drivers is 
the camaraderie of his Grand Pnx da vs 
I ife was less fast, he reflects ‘We had 
time to enjoy ourselves We drove fewer 
races a season—fen or twelve—and be¬ 
tween taccs wc would drive from one 
country to the next meeting at inns and 
hotels on the way And in oui cases not 
i>nl> would we carry a suit and a dinnci 
jacket for the evening, but also tails for 
some of the impi'irtant paities given in 
OUI honiM Now drivers rush off to planes 
in then blue jeans and Latostes " 

Stirling Moss analyzes the generation 
gap succinctly ‘Itxlay you vc got fai 
more professional drivers who get m and 
drive the cai do the job and that s it 


Il IS a different woild but not nec¬ 
essarily a dull one Por all of the talk of 
lost romance, the drivers and their cars 
are still surrounded by clusters of smash¬ 
ing voung women v^hom the British some¬ 
what chcUivin!sticall> call pit ptsp^ies 
There aie more than a few dnveis who 
honor then offers And there arc marked 
personal differences Ixsiween the drivers 
demonstrating thai they are still fierce in¬ 
dividualists in an individuals game The 
craggy laconic Reutemann is in his way 
a model lechmx'iai coolly calculating the 
txids and trying to win on points A Wil¬ 
liams msidei criticizes him for ‘trying to 
walk into the championship not race for 
It but the Grand Pnx point sy'slem seems 
almost designed to permit Reutemann to 
do just that 

Austialian Teammate Alan Jones 
who plans eventually to raise cattle on a 
1,600-dcre spread back home, is by con¬ 
trast an ebullient working stiff who wants 
to get (he job done fast ‘Cailos w'lJl set¬ 
tle for a good place," Jones says 'T'm 


---^ 

more aggressive, I like to wm The trou¬ 
ble IS says Jones that ‘'the guys closesC 
to Car kw like Piquet and me, always seeiw 
to crash oi something " Perhaps the prob¬ 
lem IS the underpants In good seasons, 
Jones admits he will wear his trademark 
red underpants until they fall to ptece% 
then stitch a piece of (he old garment id 
a new pair to carry on the luck Tm prob¬ 
ably the only driver in the world,” he re¬ 
flects, "with quilted underpants ” 

T he Reuicmann-Jones contest has 
been a hot topic in the driving 
world ever since ihc Brazil Grand 
Pnx last March when Prank Wil¬ 
liams held up a sign at trackside saying 
‘Jones-Catlos ’ It was metint to be a sig¬ 
nal lo Reutemann to live up to his con- 
tiact as Williams second driver and to 
yield his lead to Jones Reutemann who 
claimed Inter that he did not see the sign 
went on lo win Ivor since drivers and 
others on the cucuii have debated wheth¬ 
er any contract should bind a drivei to 
give up an almost certain win and many 
have supported Reutemann 

Those who yearn for a little more ag¬ 
gressiveness in (irand Pri\ laces mav find 
that Siimc of the hoi new bkxxis on the 
track do not arrive with vciv much spc^iis- 
manship in then baggage Ameruan 
I Lddic ( heevcT 24 now lacing fvsi the 
I T VI rell team is a shar|> voung piofession- 
I a I who Ixigan lacing in go-karts at the 
• age of twelve But he sounds a distuibing 
note when he observes unoiiginallv that 
"nice guys don t finish first m I ormula 
One Its >our job lo gel out as quick as 
you can and make sure that the people in 
front of you end up behind you and those 
behind you don’t end up in front You 
will go lo any end to make certain things 
stay that way You can gel killed sure, 
but you are compensated foi that You 
can earn a lot of money C heever is not 
alone m such attitudes 

Then more happily there is Gilles 
Villeneuve 29 pait old breed part new 
all competitor twice a w'lnner this year 
Ferrari for whom he races, calls him the 
next Tazio Nuvolan Ferran's favonte 
Grand Pnx driver of all time Villeneuve 
IS handsome dashing infectiously enthu¬ 
siastic for the spt^rl a man w'hose vig¬ 
orous will to win seems notably unspoiled 
bv pugnacity He is a bit of a zany, 
screeching into I'erniii headquarters and 
doing a ptvwer spin right out in front then 
laying a patch of burnt lubber ("I love 
the smell of burning rubber') on his way 
out He talks endlessly about Grand Pnx, 
hut he says it best m descnbing his idea 
of the perfect Grand Pnx 

‘ The ideal race is qualifying on the * 
pole having a flat tire after five laps, com¬ 
ing in the pit to change, going out again 
in twelfth place coming back through the 
field passing everybody—and winning ” 
Welcome Mr Villeneuve Grand Pnx can 
use you -SyMayo/IMm, 

Rtportmd by koffon B^nthy/Mcnm ttnR 





Oaseball’s S pirtterins Restart 

Facing a short season and a screwy format, fans stay home 


C hicago Cubs Pitcher Mike Krukow 
looked m for the sign planted his fcK>t 
on the rubber, gripped the ball and got 
set to thro>^ But Iheie was a slight hitch 
as he began his stretch The third-base 
umpire immediately waved home the 
New York Met base runner standing on 
third Thus was scored the first run in 
the second half of the strike-broken 1981 
baseball season The national pastime te- 
I turned not with a bang but a balk 
I In the two weeks since Krukow’s lead- 

I off gaffe the rest of baseball has gone 
X ♦blundering in his fcxilslcps dcMSing a 
second scastm’ of artificial pennant 
races that piorniscd to rewaid bad teams 
and tx'nali/e gcHxl ones, and prompted 
some players and manageis to threaten 
openly that they would throw games if 
they would benefit by doing so under the 
screwy new rules Under a lamc-brain 
plan devised by league officials the four 
teams leading then divisions when the 
strike started June 12 Uhc New York 
Yankees Oakland \ s Phihdclphia Phil¬ 
lies and I os Angeles Dodgers) were de¬ 
clared “hrsl season fxsnnant win nets All 
were given berths m special hest-of-tive- 
gamc playoffs against the winners of the 
‘second season” races in their divisions 
The victors would then advance to the 
tegular leaguc-championship playoffs 
Finally an Ameiican and a National 
1 eaguc pennant winner would lie de¬ 
clared and that almost forgotten 
fixture of autumn the World Se¬ 
nes w'ould begin in the bracing 
night air of late October 

C lubhousc sharpies quickly 
spotted a serious flaw Since the 
standings of the prestnke season 
were effectively wiped clean, all 
26 major league clubs resumed 
play on an equal fooling The New 
York Mets, 17 and 34 before the 
strike, spent a few heady days in 
first place after the season re¬ 
sumed, and found their new' lease 
on life appealing But the C mcin- 
nati Reds just one half-game be¬ 
hind the Lxts Angeles Dodgers in 
the National League West when 
the walkout started, suddenly 
found themselves running neck 
and neck with the San Diego Pa¬ 
dres, who were 12^ games back 
and fading last June 
^ The enme would be com- 
\t)unded under this format 
if the same club won both halves 
of the pennant It would still have 
to win a best-of-five playoff with 
the team sporting the second best 
record over the full season And 
by using overall records to deter¬ 
mine the other playoff team, base- 
le^ Itself ppen to alt sorts of 



White Sox Manager Tony LaRussa 

7 hteatennifi fotJett\ to mak(* the plavofts 

shenanigans Say the A s and Kansas Ciiy 
Royals are fighting for tiist place m Sep¬ 
tember with the Chicago W'hitc Sox cky>e 
on their heels If the W'hilc Sox contiivcd 
to k^e their final series against Oakland 
the A s would have a bettcM chance of win¬ 

Braves' Glenn Hubbard does a split over Mets' Frank Taveras 



ning both halves of the season And if 
they did the second playoff spot might 
go to Chicago, since it was 31-22 lieforc 
the stnkc while Kansas City started off 
with a dismal 20-30 showing White Sox 
Manager Tony LaRussa and his stalling 
players admitted that they were not above 
chicancrv if ii meant derailing the Roy¬ 
als Said olf-scAsem Attorney LaRussa ‘Tf 
It got to that peculiar circumstance where 
if YOU won a ball game you lost a spot m 
the playoffs, then I would refuse to lake 
the field and accept a forfeit ’ 

W'lih the threat of another Black Sox 
scandal looming. Commissionet Kuhn 
biokc his sirikelong silence to assure fans 
that he would ‘ prcscive the iniegniv of 
the game' The playoff plan was alleied 
so that if a club won both halves, the sec¬ 
ond playoff spot would go to the team 
with the second l>est record dunng the sec¬ 
ond season 1 hus each team would have 
to win games, not lose them, against ev¬ 
ery opponent Cincinnati Reds President 
Dick Wagnet called the solution a “white¬ 
wash an understandable complaint 
since Kuhn had efTeclivcly nullified 35 
Reds victories in the first half Lqually 
outraged were the BaJtimoie Orioles, who 
conceivably could finish with the best 
overall iccord in all of baseball and still 
miss the playoffs Orioles Ownci I dward 
Bennett Williams an outspoken critic of 
the wav Kuhn and Owners Representa¬ 
tive Ray Circbcy handled the stnkc ne- 
goiiafions, destuiicd over the playoffs 
debacle ‘They would screw up a two- 
car funeral ’ 

Indeed nl times this vear baseball has 
seemed bent on presiding ovci its own fu¬ 
neral More than 50 game dates 
^ were lost because of the strike, and 
'fan interest has clc*ir ly waned At¬ 
tendance foi both leagues was 
down more than 2 000 a game, an 
I \ decrease from prestnke lev¬ 
els When compared with the 
same dates last season, the figures 
were gloomier still average atten¬ 
dance dropped 25', 

I ven w'elcome-bacl -base¬ 
ball gimmicks didn t help In 
Cleveland 72,086 attended the 
All-Star game the night before the 
season resumed on the first day 
of regular plav I 773 showed up 
Padres Owner Ray Kioc made 
admission free on reopening day, 
and 52 608 San Diegans thronged 
to the stadium F he next day only 
5 360 were willing to pay to watch 
the J'adics pDy The season had 
become a bit of a farce and the 
fans knew ji When the Atlanta 
Braves began a home stand in an 
unaccustomed position "first 
place —only 7,556 fans came out 
to the park 1 he headline the next 
day could be extended to all of 
baseball BRAvrs ooi crowd 
THLY mST R VFD - ByBJ. PMSps. 
R^port^d by BrmHs tmd Jamm 
Murphy/Nmw Yortc 
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Flying Feet 

Coe and Nehemiah set records 

T he less than (ricndl> iivaliy l>ctuccri 
Cireai Britain s marvelous disiaiiLt 
runners wSebastian Coe 24 and Steve 
Ovett, 25 has become the l/ack worlds 
veision of playing chess bv marl Kach 
year, the iwo set out on separate paths 
through the summer track circuit studi 
ously avoiding hcad-io-hcad cncviunitrs 
while carefully selecting races where ihc> 
have the best chance of breaking each oth¬ 
er’s world rccoids In Iy79 C (K.* hurst from 
obscuiity by snapping the record m the 
mile, with a 3-min 49()-sec jHirformance 
in Oslo tonly twelve da>s after selling a 
world mark of I min 42 ^ see m the 800 



Coe crosses finish; Nehemiah is triumphant 

New matks tn the mile and hieh hurdles 


meters) lust befoic the Olympics last 
year, Ovett went to C>>lo and niaiked 
Coe’s rccoid ‘return to sender with a 
time ot 3 min 48 8 see They finally met 
on the same track at the 1980 Moscow 
Olympics In the 800-meter run (Hell fin¬ 
ished first and C oq second C oe iooW the 
1,500 meleis and Ovett came in third 

When the 1981 t»'ack season rolled 
aiound It quickly became clcai that this 
was Coes year to write home In June 
he broke his own world record in the 
8(X) meters at a meet in I loicnee by 
'‘Juio sec l-asl week in Zurich, he broke 
Ovett's mile lecoid crossing the finish 
line m 3 nun 48 53 sec, "’,„o sec off 
the old mark 

C 4.x: had hoped lo make his latest vic¬ 
tory a chain letter by breaking Ovett’s 
1,5()0-metcr lecoid as well But a slow ear¬ 
ly pace kept him nearly 2 sec slower than 
Ovett at the I 5(X)-metei mark (120 yds 
short of a mile) Coe shifted into ovei- 
drive With a capacity crowd of 23 000 at 


Zurich s Lct/igiund Stadium stamping in 
rhythm with his every step he was able 
to make up lost seconds in the final 100 
yds to finish the mile in record time He 
had worked during the winter on his al¬ 
ready piiwcitul closing kick and it had 
paid oH But Coe lued the record that got 
a wav at 1,500 meters Said he “It 1 didn t 
have a race in Brussels ne\t week, I would 
go oui and get drunk tonight But 1 sup¬ 
pose 1 really only deserve half a bottle of 
champagne “ 

It may be Kx) sixm for even a split of 
bubbly however Ovett back m form af- 
lei a leg injuiy was contemplating races 
m W'eslCicrmany this week in hopes of re¬ 
gaining his record With Coc and Ovett 
the pv>siman always seems lo ting twice 
Cog shared the limelight in Zurich 
with American Renaldo Nehemiah 22 
who became the fust man in history to 
run the 1 lO-mcter high huidics in less 
than 13 sec His 12 93 i^erformance came 
aftei two frustrating years of injuries a 
change of coaches and acrimony over his 
decision lo drop out of the University of 
Maryland Said Nehemiah ‘ This means 
the world to me after having a couple of 
disapix)intmg yeais when I doubled my 
ability and honestly wondered if I was 
washed up Now there s no question as to 
howg(Hx11 can be ■ 

Football Booty 

Btg-time schools cut a TV deal 

C ollege football s biggest jx^'cis-—gris¬ 
tle mills such as Notre Dame Ala¬ 
bama Penn State and Texas—have long 
icsented the fact that the National Col¬ 
legiate Athletic Association docs not per¬ 
mit them to negotiate their own big-bucks 
television deals Instead the N c \ \ ar¬ 
ranges 1 V packages itself Now 61 of the 
superpowers aie poised to change that 
Bv a narrow margin the College foot¬ 
ball Assix'iatiun, which includes all the 
big-iime football schot^ls except those in 
the Pacihc-lOand Big Ten lenlalively ap- 
pioved a four-year $180 million televi¬ 
sion contract with nbc beginning with the 
I9S2 season The agreement could result 
in cancellation of the N c a A s $263 5 
million coiUiacts foi 82 with ABC and CBS 
Under the FA contract the fool- 
Kill p<.>wers would no longer have to 
share TV money with the N c A A s 700 
member colleges and universities The 
vSoulheastern Conference, for example 
would receive $7 million a year under 
the C F A plan vs $3 5 million under 
the NCAA agteement But the nsks are 
high If the NCAA decides to impose 
sanctions C f A teams in other sports 
could be barred from national competi¬ 
tions The schools have three weeks to re¬ 
consider their C F A votes before the de¬ 
cision becomes final Says University of 
Geoigia President F^red Davison * I don t 
intend to confront the N c A A But 1 can’t 
escape the fiscal responsibility “ 


On a volume of 203.449»896 shares, 
the New York Slock Exchange Compos^ 
lie closed at 75 10 down 1 90 for the week 
ending August 21, 1981 The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 920 57 
down 16 36 Standard & Poor’s 500 stock 
index was 129 23 down 3 26 Among sig¬ 
nificant N Y s L stocks 
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Art 


When Europe Began in Naples 

A show of treasures from an 18th century Bourbon kingdom 

(l4Thc Cioldcn Agt nl Naples a dt- Tixld> Naples is a louiists hel 

I liRhlful exhibiiu'ii of some 200 iravclcis in the IHth eenlury who 


a sense of how the ancients lived when a( 


paint)ng'> sculpliirts drawings and niis- 
cellancous objc\is Iumh wiiting biAes lo 
porcelain trucilivts wcnl mcw this 
month atlhf Dclioii Insiiiutc of Ails It is 
a rcdiiLiion *1 nukh higger show oiga- 
ni/ed in Naples last vcai but even in 
Its abridged loim it is ver> rewarding 
I loni 1714 to 1805 Naples and its 
provinces were ruled bv a senes of 
princelings whose watei> blue e>cs 
and iHjndiilous underlips lesUHin cverv 
wall in this show the Fiourbons oH- 
sh(x>ts of the leigning F reneh and 
Spanish io>al families Ihcv con¬ 
trolled a great capital with 400000 
people Naples was the largest city in 
Italy and after London and Pans the 
third largest m I iirope Its need for 
conspicuous displa> and lu\ur\ kept 
architects and builders in ctinstanl 
work ^ few of them Irke the artists 
Corrado Ciiac|uiiUo (I703-(i6) and 
I lancesco Solimc'na tl()57 1747) or 
the architect I eidinando Sanfclice 
(1675-1748), were touched with ev 
traoidinary talent Mi>st of the rest 
could deploy the kind of rhetorical elo¬ 
quence and high technical polish that 
couil ail demands Then iheie was a 
continuous infusion of foreign artists 
Cicman I icnch and I nglish Si 

Ifthe Cioldcn Age of Naples was 
not solid all the wav thnnigh at least it 
was elaborately gilded Anv Hoicntineor 
Milanese will tell you Uxla> that Asia be¬ 
gins south of Rome In the IHthcentuiv it 
was olhei wise I uiopc began in Naples 

Mengs* King Ferdinand, at the Age of Nine 


. lyionlAO home-when they came off their plinths, 

111 l^apiGS shed their cuirasses heroiques and settled 

* 111 down with their wine cups and mild 

8th century Bourbon kingdom pamted pomogiaphy. no longer behaving 

like noble Romans Naples rapidly be- 
Tixlay Naples is a tourists hell but came the center of a mama for the an- 

0 travelers in the I8ih century who were tique and neoclassicism was a direct re- 

tougher and fewer than then mixicrn suit archaeology exerted a pressure on 

o counicrpaits UK>k a diflerent view eff it contemporary art that exceeded even the 

IS The city seemed to fulfill the promise of discoveries of the Renaissance 

IS the Grand Four—-to have the ancients as I iguics as various as CuHJthe and the 

i- one s tutors, and the lower classes as one s Marquis de Sadc made the trip there but 

there were other reasems than antiqui¬ 
ty forgoing Now that I have become 
domesticated hcie I regard life but as a 
dream ’ wrote a young Scot, C raufurd 
Tail Ramage in 1826 I can no longer 
be surprised thai pleasure should be 
the chief gO(xl and piincipal puisuil of 
the Italians - everything invites them 
to It their outward senses are solici- 
lated in a thousand wavs to feast on the 
gifts ol Nature Ihecilv lapped bv its 
blue bay seemed a cornucopia o\ plea¬ 
sure (offset bv attacks of the flux and 
the tXA) Its dicamlike character, as a 
parenthesis in the real or Not them 
world was only heightened bv the ///s- 
sem of risk oftered bv Vesuvius whose 
cone threatened to turn Naples in a lit¬ 
eral way into the Sodom of the South 
lo Stendhal all Italian cities weie 
provincial towns only Naples had the 
makings of a capital lie was light al¬ 
though Bouillon Naples produced 
nothing It had a purely enliepreneui- 
lal life as a trading port and adminis- 
So\mwna'% Self-Portrait, 1729-30: a maestro assoluto tralive mess Powei filtered down 


brothel Naples was pv.H^i in mementos of 
the Renaissance but it oflered something 
even raiei no mcie glimpse of classical 
antiquity but a panoramic v lew of it 
The remains ol Pompeii and Hercula¬ 
neum were being excavated in a clumsy 
treasure-hunting wav fiom the volcanic 
, ash that had shrouded and preserved 
, I them since the eruption of Vesuvius in 
; j A 1) 79 Llsewhere in Italy, the rums of 
rj Roman public life could easily be seen — 
?1 temples stadia places of assembly But 
iJi the archaeology of Naples gave the visitor 


no tralive mess Power nitered down 
through a tangled grafting bureaucra¬ 
cy and the life of the outly mg countryside 
was sapped by taxes and absentee land¬ 
lords the picluiesque pooi were most¬ 
ly disfx^ssessed peasants helplessly drawn 
into the city s gravitational field The 
Bourb^in attitude lo them was symboii/cd 
by the c tii catena a mountain of sweet¬ 
meats hams and other gtHxlies that was 
piled up in front of the loyal palace At a 
given signal the (xxir would attack it kill¬ 
ing one another for a sausage while their 
rulers watched 

But rulers sometimes get better artists 




English Garden of the Palazzo Reale, Caserta, 1792, by Jacob Philipp Hackert; life as a dream 
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Giaquinto's Purification In the Temple 


lhaii ihc\ dcsLr\c and so il was wiih ihc 
Bouihons The dominant liginc in the 
fiisl halfv)l the ISlhcenturv in Naples was 
} laiicesn) Solimcna whi>sc sl>lc-lhc 
highest ol high Baroque all cneigeticall> 
molded diafK,M> flicker mg runs ol light 
and exalted faces possessed a declama- 
torv powci that extended to his smaller 
woiks as well his Sclf-Pivtuut done in 
his 70s IS as conlidtnl an essa> m self-ad- 
miralKMi the ai list as maesno assoluto as 
Italian painting of the t-ienod can offer 
Solimena s near contemptMdis Giaqumto 
is rLpicsenled b\ three of the foui altar- 
pieces he did for the sacrisiv of San Luigi 
il Palazzo m Naples stately, marmoreal 
images full of gia\it\ but gi\en a cui lous- 
1> ghostlike quality b> their pallid color 
and sh'w transitions of light 

Lor official portiaituie there were 



MoMtef of St Irene; a brasay religiosity 


I visiting maestros like the German painter 
j Anton Raphael Mengs- -a model of insip¬ 
id cot redness in most of his work, but ca¬ 
l' pable of moments when leal insight 
' showed through the polish as in his strik¬ 
ing portrait of the ninc-year-old Ferdi¬ 
nand IV The child-king stands among 
the appurtenances of an adult world, the 
armchair and columns and marble slabs 
I like some shrunken male Mice in VVon- 
I derland ^nd yet b\ delicate adjustments 
I ofscaleand proixmion Mengs succeeded 
i in giving the impression that tins to> adult 
was not overwhelmed by then size that he 
was in some actual sense, a king 
%\ The Neapolitan spirit of the show 
'j appears not in high religious painting or 
in official portraiture, but in the minoi' 
,r| and decorative work the bright Irothing 
of shells and red coral up the side of a Ca- 
podiniontc ixircclain ewer for instance 
Ol the gross thcatr ical energy of the silver- 
gilt devotional statues Perhaps the most 
' striking of these is a bust of St Irene pro¬ 
tecting Naples from lightning The city is 
held up by a cherub and the saint holds 
out her right palm a gilt thunderIxilt is 
stuck in it Wonder woman docs it again 
The Neapolitans liked then religion 
brassy and extravagant and they still do 


T he treat of the show however is a 
group of paintings bv Ciaspare Tia- 
vcrsi Very little is known alx)ut his life 
not even the dates of his birth and death 
he woiked in Naples, howevei between 
1750 and 1775, and the cultural milieu of 
the city—overlapping as it did with low¬ 
life and scratching foi crumbs ol pation- 
age at the skirts of the nobility—gave him 
limitless opportunities foi satire Traver- 
si s two paintings of education in the arts 
one showing a giil at the harpsichord, the 
other a young woman learning to draw, 
are vinegary weird and hilarious all at 
once It IS as though the talents of a 
Longhi had been conjoined with those of 
Hogarth, and the result applied to Naples 
and Its seedy corps of connoisseurs and 
minor literati 

In each case the essential subject is the 
same--a woman surrounded by a crowd 
of men who peer at her offer advice lis¬ 
ten or look with varying degrees of veiled 
prurience and otherwise imix>se on her 
In FheAtts—Drawinfi 1760 the old man 
is rhapscxli/mg over her work as though 
she were a gifted parrot learning at last 
to repeat a phrase while the supercilious 
drawing master points to the mcxiel she 
must copy In the crammed tilted space 
the heads on their distorted Nxlies 
, swell grotesquely like pale 
^ masks Eveiy detail of costume 
is there—one could dress an 
D opera from Traversi -but the whole has 
p gone awry we ga/c into a cuckooland of 
■ cultural pretension Small wonder that 
Tiaversr failed to get the big commissions, 
but his work stays in the mind long after 
the more decorative things in this show 
the chalky allegories of the arts the fetes 
champetres and royal hunting scenes 
have blurred together in their amicable 
second ratencss -Sy Robert Hughe$ 
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Show Business 



i yVizards of and ^dseto^ 

Makeup artists manufacture monsters, gore—and more 


Q uestion for moviegoers Is it worse to 
be killed by a werewolf or merely to 
' be bitten by one ^ Answer as an>one will 
\ tell you who has seen the summei s 
I newest honor film An Amefuan 
j wolf in lx>ndon avoid both The Amcn- 
I (.an Lollege student who is hacked to 
I death by one of the beasts is iheicaftcr 
I seen wandering aiound in various states 
I of stomach-churning decomposition But 
I his companion who survives the attack 
has It just as bad I very time there is a 
full mixm, he becomes a werewolf him¬ 
self his hands turning into claws and his 
teeth into fangs All this seems to happen 
on camera without a second s fadeoul for 
, the actor to jump into his wolf costume 
At some screenings audiences buist into 
applause, as if thev were watching a per¬ 
formance by a great actor 
I In a way the> were makeup artists 
I like Wetewolfs Rick Baker arc authentic 
stars of many new movies In recent 
months liollywixid s new wi/aids of goo 
and gadgetiy have shown their skills in 
I such diverse films as Raulcts oj (he Lost 
j Atk Vhe Llephant Man Ra^'inft Hull Al- 
1 teieil States The Irufedible Shnnkinft 
Homan and that howler. The Howling 
I There have been half a do/cn hims in 
which makeup was vital says Dick 
Smith 59, who is dean of the tiade The 
same certainly cannot be said for costum¬ 
ing sound or design 

The obvious imp<)riance of the craft 
has led to a new demand by Smith and 
others for recognition at the Academy 
Awards along with myriad other special 
catcgoi les * The academy has never had a 
permanent Oscar for makeup artists,” 
says Smith ‘‘The fact that they didn l give 
an award last year -with so many obvious 
candidates to choose from-- points out the 
inadequacy of the system ’ F ay Kanin, 
president of the Academy of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Arts and Sciences, promises that the 
academy will liK>k at the complaints and 
make a decision, probably in the fall It 
had better hutiy or this particular special 
interest group might just decide to turn 
Oscar into a voodoo doll 

Makeup artists have been aiound as 
long as Hollywixxl of course In the 30s 
and 40s, when makeup was heavy, they 
enjoved great prestige on studio back lots 
but in the 60s, when movie stars were 
suddenly supposed to look like real peo¬ 
ple warts and all the makeup man went 
into a decline A revival—the beginning 
of the Golden Age of Makeup—began 
with Planet of the Apes (1968) and The 

Professor screams In Ahered States; mon¬ 
ster in AmeHcan Warawoifkt London; Nazi 
moHMinRsUorsofthoLostAHf 


Exorcist (1973) and scores of films featur¬ 
ing a graphic spilling of blcxxl and guts 
In Alfred Hitchccx:k’s Psycho, some 20 
years ago a knife was never seen touch¬ 
ing the victim, played by Janet Leigh 
Now, they want it to cut right through " 
says Mike Westmore, who did Robert De 
Niros makeup in Ra^finy Bull “Movies 
run in strings and we are now in a blood- 
spurting era 

Westmore should know' for Jake La 
Motta s saga he used gallons of chcKolate 
syrup an ingredient that simulates blcKxl 
in black-and-white films Director Marlin 
Scorsese told him that he wanted both to 
see and to hear De Niro's nose break, so 
Westmore constructed a kind of teetertot- 
ter proboscis foi I3e Niro that popped 
when It was hit in the big fight scene Sev- 



Dummy of Lli^ Blair in Vw 

A graphic spilling oj blood and guts 


en liny tubes were also attached to the 
star s face and when the fake nose went 
bang, Westmore, who was on the other 
end of the tubes, began pumping out Her- 
shey s Type O (In color films the newest 
recipe for blood is Karo syrup, 
fcxxl dye Red No 33 and food dye Yellow 
No 5) 

F rancis Coppola also spilled a lot of 
blood in The Godfather adding his bit 
of realism to the loie of gore Until he 
came along, special effects men would fire 
wax pellets filled with cosmetic blood at 
actors who were to be shot When they 
were ‘ hit,' they would yell “ouch’” o#^ 
whatever else the scriptwriter demanded 
Blood oozed out and the audience usually 
got the point But the pellets left a blotch 
on the skin, which was not realistic in 
closeups Ever the perfectionist, however, 
C oppola wanted not only blood but bullet 
holes Smith covered the actor's real skin 
with a false latex skin, putting both blood 
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mi tiny explosive discs in the space be* 
tween On cue the discs were detonated by 
means of copper wires, creating an au- 
^e(itic*looking bullet hole through which 
sMod would pour 

Snuth, who made his reputation v^ith 
Linda Blair^s gruesome makeup m The 
Exorcist, solved another kmd of problem 
m Ken Russell's Altered States To simu* 
late the surge of energy that transforms 
William Hurt from a questmg professor 
into a primitive being. Smith attached sev¬ 
en overlapping air bladders, coveied with 
a skinhke material, to the arnj on which 
the camera was focused Inflating the bags 
one after the other, he gave the impression 
of a flow of life*changmg energy 

Rob BotUn 22—a pupil of Baker, 30, 
who IS m turn a disciple of Smith—used 
bladders for different effects in The Howl- 
ing Thousands of these little bags were 
i^ued to the actors' faces, which were then 
iCovered with masks of false skui At the 
proper moment, the sacs were mflated, 
and the faces seemed to grow as big as 
beach balls—about the size, that is, of the 
average movie werewoifs face Bottin also 
devised fanglike teeth foi his w'eiewolves, 
rubber inCiSors that stretched when the 
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and the gelatin began to drip So ended 
that particular Nazi menace 

For actors and artists, such effects of¬ 
ten demand both time and paiicnwc It 
look 81 hour's for example for Christo¬ 
pher Tucker lo turn John Hurt into the el¬ 
ephant man Huil had lo lepcut for woik 
at 4 30 a m and since he was not tntns- 
formed until noon, often wound up on the 
set until after midnight \\ ith his misshap¬ 
en skull and body, which was »n fact largc- 
1> foam rubber, he was unable to lie down 
or even rest between shots The tedium 
can result in tension on location, and theic 
are some actors the artists will not work 
with After clashing with Robert De Niio 
on 7he Deer Huntet foi instance Smith 
resigned from the picture and now refuses 
to go on a set w ith him Su>s Smith Bob¬ 
by IS a paranoid perfectionist, and it is dif¬ 
ficult to satisfy someone like that 

The ver> top makeup aitists who 
number only about ten can earn $S00 to 
$ 1,000 a day The> are remar kabl> genei - 
ous in sharing their innovations ‘Wc re 
an exclusive club,” says Tucker ‘We mecl 
whenever we can and we talk consiaiuly 
on the phone, discussing new techniques 
and materials " Each has his own prefer- 
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Survival Story 



John Hbrt balwg tranaformad into the elephant man by AiliitCfirtatopher Tuc ker 

*‘We re an exclusive club We meet whenevef we can and we talk comtantl} on the phone 


actors pressed iittle triggers with their 
tongues 

The most elaborate changes require 
a hfelike dummy, however In American 
Werewolf. Baker made a dummy of Ac¬ 
tor David Naughton, then put a new de¬ 
vice called a shape shifter, operated by 
pistons or cables, inside it When the 
full moon rose over the hori/xin—were¬ 
wolf time—Baker turned on the shape 
shifter, stretching the skin and turning a 
perfectly harmless dummy into the 
meanest creature to hit England since 
Crendel was a boy 

An equally gripping scene at the end 
mMaiders of the Lost Ark shows Toht, the 
Oeitnan villain (Ronald Lacey), dissolv¬ 
ing mto a puddle How did Makeup Man 
Chm Walks do it? He began by taking a 
life mold of the actor's fiuce Prom that he 
made a plaster skull, which he covered 
layers of cluUed gelatin When it 
mm tme finr Toht to melt away, a beat 
hair dryer<^was turned on 


cncc Smith loves old-age makeup and 
Bakei is fascinated by gorillas Westmore 
knows jusl how blood should spurt m a 
prizefight Besides Raging Bull he has 
done Rock v /and //and the upcoming /// 
if J haven’t done every hght film, I ve 
been asked to do every fight film he 
sighs He iheiefoie found it a relief to 
make up Parrah Fawcett for a recent tele¬ 
vision movie ”1 enjoyed it he says Al¬ 
ter Raging Bull it was relaxdluin Bui rt- 
hning IS also very difficult It is easy lo be 
ugly because it is so easy to distort 
One problem, however, has not been 
solved Except for a few classv piaures 
like Raider K, Elephant Man and 

Raging Bull, the best makeup is usually 
done for horror films that most adults 
never see, or would admit to seeing 
'Some of my best work,’ complains Stan 
Winston (The Wit), ‘has been lost on bad 
movies ’* —•By Oerak! OaHce, Reported 

by B ekm Oylka/New York and Martha 

SadilRh/boe dlkffeloi 


Unions help save the Bulletin 

W l’REMIRf ANDH IFCISGRtAr' 
Last week s headline in the Phila¬ 
delphia Bulletin carried a double mean¬ 
ing It was iiibilant—and it was printed in 
red ink 

Iht paix;i’s eight unions had been 
faced with the choice of accepting $5 mil¬ 
lion a yeai m cutbacks or facing a shut¬ 
down of the paper, which has lost $31 2 
million since 1979 -a thud of it this year 
Said Don Salvucci chief ncgotiatoi for 
the pressmen s union, it was a question of 
‘ letting the ship sink or putting somo peo¬ 
ple in a lifeboat ’ To keep the Bulletin 
afloat, 113 union and 7 \ nonunion jobs 
weic eliminated The I 900 full-fme em¬ 
ployees renuiming on staff are making 
various saci dices detx;nding upon their 
position Piessmcn for the most part, will 
no longer lece ve bonus pay tor overtime 
hours Paper handlers and composing- 
r^xim w< .kers have aci,cptcd a 10*^ r cut in 
salary 

Salvucci's union sufleicd the heaviest 
job losses and was the last lo sign the 
agreement Its members weie peisuaded 
m part by the magnanimous example of 
Shi>p Steward Jim Hcalv 30 a Bulletin 
piessman toi 13 years In a brief impas¬ 
sioned plea Mealy urged the membership 
lo ralitv the agiecmtnt, though it meant 
his own dismissal The pressmen had been 
especially icluwlant lo sign because their 
contract unlike those (>l the other unions, 
contains a ‘unili^imiiv clause that could 
allow concesMO»is gianted lo the Bulletin 
lo l>c extended io Philadelphia s Inquirer 
and Dai/} Vt*vi\ It is a complex quag¬ 
mire ’ grumbled Sam Me Keel president 
of Philadelphia Nev'spapeis Inc ownci 
of the \cM \ and theUn»i! it i‘‘de- 
cipheied ‘wc won l know whether wc 
want lo move on it 


r" fusing to be dIS^.^Hlraln'd In the de¬ 
mise of two other alicin»'«»i) dailies the 
Washington S/t;^ and ilu edition 

of New Vi^rk s News picd^ls that 

his paper will turn a hv 19Si Phil¬ 
adelphia is big (.nough and vibrant 
enough to supixMi two vKtbIc niettopoli- 
lan ntwspaixis, he sa>s I he Charier 
Co (he oil insuiaiice and publishing 
conglomerate that owns the Bulletin 
plans to pump in up to $U) million over 
the Tie\t four vtars Meanwhile Philadel¬ 
phia Phillies Balling Star Pete Rose is do 
ing some pitching for the Bulletin in radio 
s|x>is I don I caie whethei you are a 
newspatxT or a ballplayer ’ says Rose if 
you give lOO'^r if you bust voui gut every 
day you re gonna come out ahead ‘ Por 
the Bulletin though, tl is going to be one 
tough game 


L‘ 
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Life into Art 

Garp Creator John Irving strikes again 




T he pieces of the dream machine 
are in place Scaffolding has been 
erected against a brick building for 
a shot involving a small boy who 
iieai ly falls off a roof At the edge of a 
\ast lawn, a fake rock wall and Styro> 
foam cannon mark the location of the sex 
scene The trucks that moved the cam¬ 
eras, props and coils of electrical spa¬ 
ghetti have been converted into 
Teamster poker parlors For the 
hot thirsty ciew that has assembled 
this summer on the bosky Georgian 
campus of the Millbrook School 
near Poughkeepsie, N Y , it is anoth¬ 
er wrap in the filming of The World A< - 
Wi/iA to Garp But for John Irving, au¬ 
thor of the 1978 bestseller, and for Robin 
Williams, the movie's stai, the working 
da> has two sweaty hours to go 

Irving. 39, a former collegiate and 
A A U wrestler, has been hired by Di- 
lectoi' George Roy Hill (Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid) to coach Williams 
for Carp's match at Steering School, the 
fictional New England prep school of the 
novel Accompanied b> Sons Cohn, 16, 
and Brendan, 11, Irving amves at the 
Millbrook gym dressed to grapple red 
singlet, kneepads and ear guards that re¬ 
semble perforated sauceis In preparation 
for his role as the epical Wrestler-Writer 
T S Garp, “Mork” Williams has selected 
a modifi^ outer-space look a shiny blue 
and green woikout suit that encases him 
fiom neck to ankles 

Good habits aie worth being fanatical 
about 

—Setting Free the Bears 

Williams has his wo«*k cut out for him 
This IS no cheeky cclebnty-jock special 
for weekend TV His mentor is the most 
successful ‘’St. lous" young writer in 
America Few novelists aie rewarded 
hnancialiy as well as critically Fewer still 
make cultural waves In the SOs J D Sal¬ 
inger produced Catcher m the Rye, the 
Huckleberry Finn for the Silent Gener¬ 
ation Readers m the '60s and early '70s 
rallied around Kurt Vonnegut’s Cat ‘s Cra¬ 
dle, With Its ' karass," and the casually 
philosophical “So it goes.” from Slaugh¬ 
terhouse-Five The end of the decade be¬ 
longed to Irving and Garpomania a 
choice of iwpcrhack m si\ delicious cov¬ 
er colois and T shirts reading I BELIEVE 
IS G\KP and lilW^Rr 01 THE UNDER- 

Novelbt Join Irving nnring IB VBiim 


TOAD —a phrase that Irving attributes to 
Son Brendan, who once misunderstood a 
warning about swimming in the ocean 
There is also Irving the physical phe¬ 
nomenon He has dark, heartthrob good 
looks Though he seems slight—he is 5 ft 
8 in tall and 155 lbs—his bulk is im¬ 
posingly carried m a wedge from should 
ders to waist Not since Hemingway has 
a well-known American writer worked as 
hard on his body as he has on his prose 
Rarely a day goes by when a bout at the 
typewritei is not followed by a loll on the 
mat With his sons, a three- to six-milc 
lun or a session bench-piessing weights 
until he tires “1 do not lift for bulk or def¬ 
inition," he notes, but for stamina ’ 

He needs it His activities on the film 
expanded voluntarily from coaching to 
advising Scriptwriter Steve Tesich {Break¬ 
ing Away) how to make Williams a con¬ 
vincing literary hero Irving also appears 
briefly in the movie as the referee peer¬ 
ing intently into knots of arms and legs 
In addition, he is currently finishing two 
weeks of teachmg and readings at the 
Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference in Mid-* 
dlebury, Vt, appearing with such admired 
colleagues as Stanley Elkin and John 
Gardner After that he goes on to New 
York to participate in the editing of Garp 
footage He is also working on a short 
novel based on Ivan Turgenev’s First 
Love Irving came under the influence of 
the Russian masters at New Hampshire’s 
Phillips Exeter Academy, where his step¬ 
father Colin Irving introduced Russian 
studies to the cuinculum 

All this IS mere pieliminary to the 
season’s main event, the Sept 30 pub¬ 
lication of The Hotel New Hampshire 
(EP Dutton $15 50), Irving's fifth 
novel Though the first edition numbers 
175,000 copies, Dutton has already or¬ 
dered a second printing of 100,000 Pock¬ 
et Books, which sold more than 3 mil¬ 
lion paperback Garps, has paid $2 3 mil¬ 
lion for reprint rights to Hotel 

L ike Garp the new book is a star¬ 
tlingly ongmal family saga that 
combines macabre humor witii 
Dickensian sentiment and outrage 
at cruelty, dogmatism and injustice Un¬ 
like Garp, Hotel aggressively links real¬ 
ism with the tone and symbolism of fable 
Imagine a fairy tale dealing explicitly 
with rape, incest, prostitution and ter¬ 
rorism Imagine the Brothers Gmnm 
wttheut the dense mythotogbsal pveriny , 
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The new 401-page book giew out of 
The Pension Griilparzer, the short story 
that Irving folded into the heart of Garp 
That work tells of a father who takes his 
.mily to stay in a seedy Viennese hotel 
t is home to a rundown Hungarian cir¬ 
cus whose members include a shinless 
man who walks only on his hands and a 
depressed bear on a untcycle 

The moving force of Hotel New Hamp¬ 
shire is a sweet though dangerous dream¬ 
er named Winslow Berry (Harvard. 
1946). who transports his household to the 
city of waltzes and Wittgenstein Theie 


To each other, m were as Htnmal and 
nice as the smell of bread, we were just a 
family In a jamily even exaggerations 
make perfect \ense 

—Hotel New Hampshire 

The Berr\ clan is affecuonatcly bi¬ 
zarre, yet then vanous fates embody the 
powerfully personalized truths that till the 
world according to Irving The cast of 
characters 


WinI 


The charming troublemaker 


begins his careei on the New England 



At the Bread Loaf Writers* Conference In l(Widdisbunr>Vt 


“/r was Simple—anything I did except writing was going to be vaguely unsatisfying 


he buys a hotel that is part brothel and 
part headquarters for nitwit anarchists 
Berry has previously failed in this line of 
work In the first half of the novel thesu- 
Tbly elegiac voice of the narrator, Win’s 
in John, describes his father's attempts 
convert a second-rate private school 
in 'Dairy. N H '* mto the first Hotel New 
Hamjishire Berry’s business decisions in¬ 
clude leaving the table and chairs in some 
of the former classrooms screwed to the 
floor and not changing the mmisinks and 
kiddie toiiets in bathrooms once reserved 


coast with the put chase of an aging 
trained bear called State O' Maine and a 
1937 Indian motorcycle with sidecar The 
seller is a vagabond named Freud, who 
after World War II lures Win into the 
Viennese hotel deal The hapless entre¬ 
preneur IS blinded by a radical's bomb 
and winds up at fhe third Hotel New 
Hampshire, in Maine, bought by his sur¬ 
viving children Only the children do not 
have the heart to tell him that the resort 
has been turned into a rape crisis center, 
his life of illusion is thus lovingly 
preserved 


i. Win’s wife and mothei of \ 
his five children She makes an early exit | 
when her Europe-bound plane emshes 
mto the Atlantic Her depaiture is cru¬ 
cial because she was the only one who 
could keep her husband loosely tied to 
reality 

Franny. The eldest Beny daughter, who 
has inherited her moihci's fudge-detector 
Early on, fot example, she peiceives that 
timid Broihci John is deeply in love with 
hei The unorthodox resolution of this 
passion IS postponed many veal's because 
of Franny’s reaction to being g<ing-raped 
by preppies But honesty bkxid lies and 
spunk prevail She is avenged and finds 
happiness as a famous actress and wife 
of an ex -professional football player 

Lilly. Youngest daughtei and saddest Ber- 
i> Less than 4 ft tail, she is neither big 
nor lucky enough to handle her illusions 
She becomes a bestselling author before 
jumping from her I4ih-flixii New Yoik 
apartment Her death undeiscoics the 
book's most haunting lefi am ‘Keep pass¬ 
ing open windows ’ 

Frank. Almost as sad as Lillv A loyal, un- 
gainl) homosexual a cynic and pedant 
who ends up as a successful liteiary agent 

Egg* 'I youngest Bei r> and almost too 
painful to mention He plunges mto the 
Atlantic with his mothei and Stinow, the 
stuffed remains of the family s old flat¬ 
ulent Labradoi lelncvei It is the first ob¬ 
ject that po|)s to the surface after the 
crash HenLC anolhei idrain, “Stinow 
floats,' icpeated throughout the Ixxik 

Iowa Bob. Patel nal giandtaihcr, fixHball 
coach and source of the important max¬ 
im “You’ve got to get obsessed and May 
obsessed ' Boh embtidics the necessity to 
live with purpose and goals Iionically, 
he dies of fright 

Horace Walpole ontt said that the 
world i\ cornu to those who think and nag- 
ic to tho^e who jeel I hope von II agtee 
with me that Hot ace H'alpole somewhat 
simplifies the w^orld hv saving this Surely 
both of us think and feel in t egard to what \ 
comic and what's nagic Mn Poole the 
world IS all mixed up 

-<jarp 

Mrs Poole was the f indlav Ohio, 
housewife who wri»ic 1 S (larp to com¬ 
plain that his books nuidc fun of people's 
troubles Win Benys son John will re¬ 
ceive no such mail He lives almost en¬ 
tirely in his CamiJv His preparation for 
life IS largely symbolic as a joggei and 
weight lifter, he has the slienglh and en¬ 
durance to repel invaders and shoulder 
his relatives burdens Charactcrisiically 
he marries the most imagma liveh trou¬ 
bled woman in the book a rape victim 
who spends many angry years in a bear 
suit as a bouncer at a biothcl 

UnreaP Naturally Bizarre^ Of 
course Irving takes considerable pleasure 
in bucking the normal expectations of an 
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wdience Th« prevailing taste of most 
contempoiary readers is for realism, es* 
pecially when the technique applies to in¬ 
credible romances and hollow documen¬ 
tary fiction Carp proved that iheie was 
a large unfulfilled appetite foi imaginative 
literature—for the athletically contorted 
novel that, nevertheless rings emotionally 
and psychologically true i 

Hotel New Hampshire should continue j 
to appease that hungei, even though its I 
first-person narrative precludes the life- j 
to-death cycle that made FS Oarp so | 
overtly heroic John Berry s story is not re- ! 
solved in violent, dramatic action hut in 
a quiet balancing of sonow and hoi^e It I 
ts a difficult act. and it is not faultless j 
The daz/img characten/ations and sense i 
,of American place m the first part of the \ 
novel tend to get scuffed in tiansii to £ u- 
ropc There arc tics and indulgences But 
the book is redeemed by the healing prop¬ 
erties of its conclusion L ike a burlesque 
Tempest Hotel Sen Hampshire puls the 
ordinaty world behind evokes a richly al¬ 
lusive lantus) and returns to reality re¬ 
freshed and strengthened 



plumage for everyday jeans, worn flannel School It has tutored children of the fa- 
shirts and running shoes, as long as there mous, including some Kennedys The 
is no snow on the ground Putney is in e\- area holds other well-known people, in- 
treme stiuthein Vermont the part that eluding retired Senator George Aiken, 
carloads of weekend skiers whi7 through former Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
on their way to the slopes of Stowe and and Painter Jim Dine Ted Williams is 


Oh (he thms^ vou viant^ Ate vet} 
private/ Private ptivate,/ Very pti- 
vote Oh thi only wavs there are/ To 
get them/ Are very public/ Public, 
publu 

-Setting I rec the Bears 

‘Mr Irving*’ He’s a good ac¬ 
count,” says Robert hairchild owner 
of the Putney (reneral Store at the in¬ 
tersection of Main and Route 5 ”He 
buys his wines heie—mainly C alifor¬ 
ma—sometimes stops in foi a cold 
drink aftei jogging And,’ says F air- 
child, emphasmng how general his 
store is, ’ I'm also his tailor As it 
turns out he makes John lr\ings Irving Jokes with Novelist Stanley Elkin at Bread Loaf 
dress clothes, htting the authors 

40-in chest and 32-in waist with skill and Sugarbush In summer, dairymen graze 
elegance and charging $300 lor a milk herds on the low hills There are ap- 
suit that would cost $600 m Boston or pie orchards, small farms and a nursery 
New Yoi k that specializes m wild flowers 

Irving keeps these spifl‘> outfits tor Affluent patents of Boston and iherc- 
big-city occasions, preferring the local abouts know the town for the Putney 


said to visit an ex-wife occasionally 
in these parts 

But the style aiound town is to be 
underwhelmed by celebrities Very 
Yankee Says General Stoic Owner 
Fairchild ‘ Putney ixsople are close¬ 
mouthed they don t advertise ’ 
Certainly not Putney s most fa¬ 
mous literaly resident The mailbox 
at the fixii of the road leading to John 
and Shy la Irving s house is flat black 
and conspicuously free of lettering 
But the sign on the gaiage at the top 
of the road reads THE rxx} bitls He 
does loo, under the name of Strang¬ 
er part shepherd, pail Husky, part 
senile One whifT of the garage where 
Stianger lies dreaming is enough to 
realize who probably inspired Sorrow the 
old Labrador 

A snappish dog was unnecessary in 
the days before Gatp But after his smash¬ 
ing success, living s 19th century convert¬ 
ed led bain became a target for autograph 
seekers and scraggly youths oflei ing to do 
odd jobs for a chance to receive Garpian 
wisdom at the feet of their reluctant guru 
In fact, before Irving s rugged head was 



known to the nation, the author was a Put¬ 
ney person who advertise 

After his first novel. Setting Free the 
Bears, w'as published, Irving’s Volvo ear¬ 
ned vanity plates bearing the single word 
FROT U was a mispronunciation of a fa¬ 
miliar four-letter sexual expletive that 
was used throughout the book by a lunatic 
European Says the author in his clean, 
tight accent ”1 lived tn Putney for ten 
years, and people would keep coming up 
to me and saying, ‘What does that mean*’*^ 
That was a way of revealing to me that 
they had not read my book, so F would lie 
and say things like It means peace in 
Finnish But gradually it got out what it 
meant and people were not so approving ” 
Years later, FROT gave way to OARP, 
resulting m honking by tailing motonsts 
and notes under the windshield wipenu 
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A Sampter from Irving’s Now Novel 


Recall$ the motorist "It was like driving 
around with a sign cm your head ” The 
blue '78 Chcwkcr and white 79 Vol- 
»now in the driveway carry impersonal 
! numbers The old green and white vanity 
I plates hang at casual angles on a small 
I shed at one end of Jrvings swimming 
I pool 

I One has to look hai d around the house 
I to find other signs of big spending Shyla 
I Irving a professional photographer, now 
; has a well-equipped daikaxim, she re- 
I cently pul a $ 1,000 lens on an old cam- 
1 era The kitchen is dominaieU by a cast- 
• lion Garland, a gas stove prized bv serious 
i cooks Outside on a lawn surrounded by 
a neighbors fields and orchards there is 
something that at first appears to be a hell- 
I coptet landing pad It is a wrestling mat 

j 4nvone seeing than in the wfcultnf! 

would have thouyht ihc\ wete a par- 
j ody ream mimimt wicstleis moxtn^ with 
. an exayyoated (gentleness antithetical to 
I then purpose 1hi\ lumbered and tolled 
, and iomed each othet aiound in an al- 
\ most elderl\ /ashum Some of them tired 
j from runtime in the woods or straimtif; 
' ayainsr the wersththfiine contraptions ai~ 
tualh slept I hex came to this hot-house 
' xxeannii double layers of sweatsuits with 
! towels around then heads and exert as they 
' slept thex kept a sweat running 7i(tht 
attainst the ^all and in the corners of the 
\ room where I hex would not aicidentally he 
I rolled on thtx lax in mounds like heats 
j - The 158-Pouncl Mariuigc 

I ike wMlmg wicstling requires great 
‘ individual effoii One I'lelongs to a team 
livings vivid image is a long tunnel 
*^1 lonely concentration He began ‘roll- 
I ing aiound at I \eler 

David Plimpton a New York psy- 
, chologist was livings schtx)l spaiung 
j partner 20 ycais ago Me lecalls the fu¬ 
ture novelist as highl> competitive and le- 
' nacious Sd>s Plimpton He had a very 
I good side-leg takedown On top he could 
ride about anything He was a leal urban 
cow boy' 

Adds Frances Frankie ) Irving 62 
the authoi s mother and a longtime wi es- 
tling fan ' F^e was aggressive His senior 
year he won everv match 

I rving IS passing his knowledge and en¬ 
thusiasm for the sport on to his sons 
Brendan, built like his father, is just be¬ 
ginning Cohn IS already a promising 
prospect He IS 5 ft 10 in with big hands 
and an uncanny instinct for his oppo¬ 
nent's next move Says Irving ‘ I have a 
S100 bet with Colin that I'll beat him on 
4(hh birthday, which is only 20 days 
from his 17th But he is already beat¬ 
ing me He's got the money in his pocket 
unless 1 catch him ” 

"History takes time," Irving once 
wrote “J couldn't watt to grow up." he 
now 8ays« remembering his years at Ex¬ 
eter "1 was a humorless kid I was 
not an entertainer^ 1 was very gnm" 
FT9pkic Irving's view of her son is less 


I t was an up-and-down day at the Ho¬ 
tel New Hampshm, geUttig ready 
for New Year’s Eva 1 remember that 
scnnethtngnaKm pitmounc^ than even 
the usual weave of ailhness and sad¬ 
ness seemed to hang over us all, as if 
we^d be conscious, from time to time, 
of hardly mourning for Iowa Bob at all 
—and conscious, at other limes, that 
our most necessary responsibility (not 
just in spue of but because qOiowa Ifob) 
was to have tuq. It was perhaps our 
first test of a dictum pas^ down to 
my father from old Iowa Bob hunself, 
It was a dictum Father preached to us, 
over and over again, it was so famil¬ 
iar to us, we wouldn't dream of not be¬ 
having as if we believed it, although 
we probably never knew—^until much 
later-—whether we believed it or not 
The dictum was con¬ 
nected with Iowa Bob's 
theory that we were all on 
a big ship—^'on a big 
cruise, across the world " 

And in spite of the dan¬ 
ger of being swept away, 
at any time, or perhaps be¬ 
cause of the dangi^, we 
were not allowed to be de¬ 
pressed or unhappy The 
way the world worked was 
not cause for some sort of 
blanket cynicism or soph- 
omonc despair, according 
to my hither and Iowa 
Bob, the way the world 
worked—which was badly—was just 
a strong incentive to live purposefijily, 
and to be determined about living well 
"Happy fatalism" Frank would 
speak of their philosophy, later, Frank, 
as a troubled youth, was not a believer 
And one night, when we were 
watching a wretched melodrama on 
the TV above the bar in the Hotel New 
Hampshire, my mother said, *T don't 
want to see the end of this Ihke happy 
endings ” 

And Father said, ' There are no 
happy endings/’ 

’’Right!'* cned Iowa Bob—an odd 
nuxture of exuberance and stoicism in 
his cracked voice **Death is hombie, 
final, and frequently ptemature,'' 
Coach Bob declared 

'’SowhatT*^ my father said. , 
^Rigbtr cried Iowa Bob, '*Tbat*s 
thepotfit*Sowliatr 

What you mean, how old am P 
About one hundred* But Viminesg an¬ 
swer is betier: we say, '*1 keep passing 
t^OlWni^diidows " TMs igantddicdte, 
Thttte was a street ciown called King 
ef^'tliie Mier he trained rodents, he did 


horoscopes^ he could impersonate Na^r 
poleoti, he coidd make dogs jBut on 
oommaad. One night jbe jumped esR 
his window with all his pets in a bam 
Written on the box was this. ^Xile tsse-' 
nous but art is ftin*** 1 hear his fhnemt 
was a party A street arusi had killed 
himself Nobody had supported him 
but now everyb^y misau^ him, Now 
who would make the dogs make mu¬ 
sic and the mice pant^ The bear knows 
this, too: It 15 hard work and great art 
to make life not so serious Prostitutes 
know this loo 

Even before she started talking to 
Franny, I could see how desperate^ 
important this woman’s private un¬ 
happiness was to her, and how^in her 
mind—the only credible reaction to 
the event of rape was hers. 
That someone else might 
have responded different¬ 
ly to a similar abuse only 
meant to her that the 
abuse couldn't possibly 
have been the same 

"People are like that,” 
Iowa Bob would have said 
"They need to make their 
own worst experiences 
universal It gives them a 
kind of support '* 

"She probably has had 
a most unhappy bfe," 
Iowa Bob would have said 

"You're not being logical/' Frank 
said, and 1 glared at him 

Father looked at Franny It re¬ 
minded me of the L(x>ks he occasionally 
gave Mother, he was looking into the 
future again, and he was looking for 
forgiveness—m advance He wanted to 
be excused for everything that would 
happen It was as if the power of his 
dimming was so vivid that he felt com¬ 
pelled to simply act out whatever fu- 
lure he imagined—and we were being 
asked to tolerate his abseoLe from le- 
ality, and maybe his absence fiom our 
lives, for a while. That is what "pure 
love” IS the future And that s the look 
Father gave to Franny 

"You can't be twenty-two all your 
life," I remind him. and we lift and 
bft for a while On those mornings, 
with the Maine mist not yet burned 
oflf, and the sea damp sett]^ upon us, 
1 can imagine that 1 m just starting the 
voyage all over again—1 can believe 
Tm lying on the mg old Sorrow liked 
to he on, and it's Iowa Bob beside me. 
instructing me, instead of me instruct¬ 
ing my fiither 


JOHN 

IRVING 







TIm author of Garp at one y«ar, four mofitht 


harsh “He was not an exuberant or ovcr- 
enthusiastic child although 1 don't think 
It's quite accurate to label him as an in- 
tioveit 1 think he kept a lot of things to 
himself" Classmate Charles C Kiulak 
now a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps, lemembcrs a different John Stiys 
Krulak He was a popular and natuial 
leadei, and a superb mimic He also had 
a real talent tor the short sior> 1 don’t re¬ 
call any of their plots except that they usu¬ 
ally concerned 138-lb wiestlers 

As the son of a faculty memboi Ir¬ 
ving fell the need to uphold high stan¬ 
dards of behaviot As captain of the school 
wrestling team he piled up pt^inis His 
grades were another matter Though Ir¬ 
ving excelled in history and Lngltsh 
math, science and foreign languages 
pulled him down to a C-minus axerago 
It tiH>k him five years to get through I \- 
eter Still by the lime he graduated at 19 
he knew' what he wanted to continue 
wrestling and to write novels At the time 
they were difficult ambitions 

Rejected by the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin he went to the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, “because of the coach ’ But out¬ 
side of New Lngtand, the collegiate 
lightweight found the competition loo 
stiff After a dispiiiiing year, he leA foi 
the University of New Hampshire at Dur¬ 
ham. only ten miles from Lxetei i felt 
that 1 had not got anywhere " he says In 
fact, he had come to the right place The 
Kngltsh faculty included a young South- 
em novelist named John Yount iWolf at 
the Door rhe Trappers Ixtst Shot) who 
Cold the restless student with the broad 
shoulders and burning brown eves what 
he wanted to hear "'it was so simple,' Ir¬ 




ving remembers ‘Yount was the first per¬ 
son to point out to me that anything I 
did except writing was going to be vague¬ 
ly unsatisfying 

The advice was timely, Irving was fast 
on his way to being an angry and violent 
young man He would go to a working- 
class Durham bar dressed in preppie 
clothes and wearing glasses Sitting qui¬ 
etly with a beei and a book, he would 
wait for someone to tease and push him 
around Then, he says, 1 d tie them up 
m knots and leave them on the flooi ’ 
The game lasted until one victim’s girl- 
fiiend kniKkcd him cold with a napkin 
holder 

Bv 1963 It was lime to move on Ir¬ 
ving left U N H and enrolled at the In¬ 
stitute of Luropean Studies in Vienna, 
which he chose because it sounded more 
exotic than London. Pans oi Madrid “U 
IS gcxid ' he says ‘ for a writer to go to a 
place where everything is novel where 
you can't even lake the butter for giant¬ 
ed where the mayonnaise comes in a tube 
instead of ajar, where vou are made to no¬ 
tice even the trivial things—especially the 
trivial things ' 

Before going abteud, Irving took a 
course m German at a Harvaul summer 
session There he also learned the lan¬ 
guage of love Ai a Cambridge parly, the 
expatiiate-in-training met Shyla Leary a 
tall, dark-haired student of engineering 
and physics at Radcliffe Says Shyla I 
was going out with a Saltonstall at the 
time But I passed a bedroom and saw 
John alone sitting m his shorts and play¬ 
ing a banio I said to myself That's for 
me' She had to wail a few months to 
get him 

At Vienna living studied more Ger¬ 
man wrote Shyla and began a novel about 
ihiid-iate cow'boys who stage a ridiculous 
i khJco in New England The young wnt- 
I Cl had little expcnence in that arena he 
I was once dragged around by a steer foi 
I moic than five minutes before he was 


finally able to bnng the animal down But 
the novel got away from him and even¬ 
tually he abandon^ it 

Europe offered Irving a large slice of 
the bohemian life He explored by car and 
motorcycle, met painters and poets, 
worked out in gyms with burly grapplers 
who grunted m Slavic He also met a man 
with an old trained bear, an ammal that 
would prowl his future books 

An Irving bear is a pathetic creature 
whose strength and dignity are ndtculed 
by Its overriding need to perform Ex¬ 
plains the author “They have become 
good at learning tricks to amuse people, 
but they have been reduced to a shadow 
show like so many people who have been 
taught the most arduous skills that most 
of us find silly—like writing, leading and 
even wrestling " 

T he centiaJ caper of Scttmi^ Ftee the 
Bears Irving's picaiesque first 
novel, is a plot to release all the an¬ 
imals from the Vienna Zoo The 
book was written and rewritten between 
1965 and 1967 at the Lfniversitv of Iowa’s 
Writers Workshop The impassioned, 
charging prose announced the arnval ol 
a fresh talent 

You rc free to go’’ I screamed W'hy 
don l you'’ liXin’t ask for Uk 7 much’’ And 
respvmding to my voice was what sound¬ 
ed like the utter demolishmenl of the Biet- 
fturten I pelted down there, through a 
crunchy dusi of littered ashtrays This was 
a primate son of destruction, for sure, a 
vandalism of a shcxrking human type 
They had shattered the one-time funhouse 
mirror, chunks of it lay all over the Bier- 
ftarten terrace 1 kept looking down at my 
pu/zlcwoik reflection looming over 
myself 

“ ‘Just one more and that does me.’ I 
said And moved to the reeking cage of 
the Rare Spectacled Bears, who were hid¬ 
ing behind their drinking-and-dimking 
p(X)l when I opened then cage I had to 





shout at them to make them come out 
They came shoulder to shoulder across 
j the floor heads lo>\ercd like whipped 
I Thc> tinned ciicles through the dc- 
’ sfroyed Bte/ftaften running too close lo- 
, gether and butting themsches into um- 
I brellas and hissing monkeys 

This IS enough I thought Lnough, 
[ for sure And I was winding through the 
1 othei loaiing bcai cages when Gallon 
1 scieamed Schiiills out' I ihv^ughi But 
I when 1 squinted Ihiough cage comers and 
I down the daik paths toward the Small 
I Mammal House 1 saw a man shaped lig- 
uie loping more or less on all fouis, imn 
the comer by the Mimkcv ( oniplcv fol¬ 
lowed b\ anothcM lust like him though 
' not as thick in the chest The orang-utan 
! and the lowland goi ilia in cahoots 
One ol the hrsi to read and 
like the mamisctipl was an <ilder 
( struggling wiiict who w.is teav-h- 
*Vng there kiiil \onnegiil \ 
deal deal man sa\> li\mgol his 
longtime liKJid cMUMnioiisIs de¬ 
em! gencfiMu and wise Bv this 
time John was mariicd to Sh>la 
I had a s<in and wasjiist al'Knil mak¬ 
ing ends meet In bartending in 
Iowa C il\ and selling peanuts and 
banners at ct'llegt fiHnball games 
In //i( If aUf-Methdii Man a wilv 
spixil ol academe hi otlcied a for¬ 
lorn dcsviiplion I't the u>b 1 lug 
a laigL plywo(Hl hoard from gale 
to gale around the stadium The 
Kiaid IS wkIo and lipp> with an 
lasei-tspc stand the wind blows 
It di^wn im\ r»old fiKUballs are 
sciaichcd billions chip, pennants 
La m inkle and smudge I get a com- 
7>*'»issioii 10 I of what I sell In 
the tall of 1%7 the family moved 
to Putney wheic the vining father 
look a pmi leaching I nglish at 
Windham College which js now 
defunct 


The first to hear a new work is usually 
his family 

This is the wav much of The Water- 
Method Man (I')??) and The 158-PoNnd 
Mat nave { 19741 were comrx'nsed The lal- 
tei is a bleak tale about the compli. aiions 
ol spouse swapping Ben ween teaching at 
Mount Holvokc C ollcge m S«niih Had¬ 
ley, Mass and stints at the Writers 
Workshop in Iiwva, Irving lyjied awav in 
a small shed the same one that owi Iwks 
the pool There was no pool then and 
the luluie did not seem to promise one 
He now woiks mainlv in a studv above 
the kitchen Weather permitting one of 
his three tvpewnieis can be found set up 
out of d«MMS 

1 hough reviewers were usuallv im 
pressed with Irvings originality and 


ll e nth\r ha\e 
-Gaip 


Distraction -a job a family 
! —is the writer sgicat encmv lal- 
! enl IS not enough One must have 
, the discipline and strength of a 
' named bear Says Irving The wav you 
! define vourself as a wiuei is that you w'lile 
. cvciv nmc you have a free minute If vou 
didn i behave that way vou would never 
I do anything 

I The author s definition of a free min- 
I ulc coveis a lot «^f giound 11 lends note 
I that if Irving giows alisiracted in com- 
1 panv the thanctw arc he is mulling a plot 
I tw'ist Ol a change in his phnsing He is 
I compulsive about making lOMsions 1 
j^Aver feel something is finished even on 
1 life galleys he savs By then it may be 
, just Utile things a tense a semicolon I 
make ehangvs m ’he finished Krok No 
one else will sec ihem, but 1 know ihcv 
are there' To li v mg, the car can be as im¬ 
portant as the eye Many ofthcalteiations 
that are penciled into his bevoks are put 
th^re after the public readings that he fte- 
ik|y fpvj^ at colleges and semmars 



the 'breakthrough* book by an immensely 
talented novelist in hjs m*d-30s His faPh 
in Irving was backed by a ^?0,000 ad¬ 
vance—plus y 150 000 on a next book, 

sight imsecn 

For The fini time the wnfer returned 
home to work without having to worry 
about money In the spring Robbns re¬ 
ceived the following postcard “Putney, 2^ 
Mnv 1977 hot weather, swimming w'eath 
ei deei fiy weather TirAshi^d L.nac)' 
SorroH this am Novel is 5'll pagee 
long has all the inffre'‘Ue:-its of an X-rat- 
ed soap opeta, I hope p Aib cause a few 
smlle^ among the tough-minded and 
bleak a few softei hearts “ 

The book Us title changed to Tkt 
Uotid 'kcoidtn^ to Gutp did all that. 
In addition it managed to chum a few 
Stomachs and raise some blood 
picssLPet Not e'vho read 
(jaip responded to the no.el’s fim 
and games iw..dc’i:*werc 

offended by Irving’s matmg of 
the truly tiagK and grotesquely 
coniK hv the ii :,:ish that, kills 
htile Wall inJ r;mo\,* Michael 
Miltons pcni'^ P.^beita Mul- 
doon the mnssexual 'ootbalJ 
plavei, ind the Fl’en Jamesians. 
the radi.al femir/L' gioup .vhasc 
.nem^ifis sui 0*“ their tongues 
to pioie* t ’ ipe \nijng wh'^'^e «'ith 
lOserviMorif was ^he uiithor^ 
mother Says 

There ^re par^'- cf Curp that 
» . v.pl’C'* ^0. 

^ ‘V lij « T S 

Beirv of Hotel A,» ff'^mpsh^^e 
t hill ’ni»e social dagi"*' and ira- 
Jp yiM' se> "1 ;J: \Uh?ugh 

’ K /. ’• 1 :'vM 

*Posl tuxr> -’s, GaT'-Ud 
Bei.v i'o »ih' Tb.*> ’ at- 

tiMc ind pi L :ven ‘‘tT' 
•Iv jf* oft s'I'll I UP 'M'*' 'he ’".■''Uy 
jf'’ she l>e 'T 


(i’7 

Irving, holding Brendan, p 09 os with Colin and Wife Shyla 

Purposdnf and hfui in a world whvte the doo 


VC the most imporidni '.rifit wa not 
Rand'm House his pubhshei wn un- ' 
imn’e“^d w his sile*s lipurcs The first 
chaptcM'. ’ I'lo ai’thoi ' n. l no'* i me* a 
cool espouse Iror sonn. bouse ed'U's • 
Tbe»e foil'wed a famdiu stoiv a uhor 
Lompla'Ms that hi-^ h,x»ksan n r h? 
or p'oroud properly pi'bhsher i*- 
parhetu a^id hints that the writer ruehf 
be happiet at another house 

Irving look his unfinished mauuCwiip* 
to Henrv Robbins at DuPon 
who died of a f^ean a\Uw^ two y au ap'' 

” as one of the iHitsUindmc Iuik'*' edi ,i»s ' 
of his generation 1 he ediloi of Joan Di , 
dion, V\jlft’o Sheed and Stanlcv hlk'*' ' 
he responded etstalK wills to the new wnjl» 
Wkhc Robbing in a report to his bos^^e* ' 
A major novel abcvui a wonderfully - > 
cemne mother and son, very funny and j 
very moving at the same time Sure to be i 
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Economy & Business 


OPEC’s Geneva Debacle 

Petroleum producers fail in a desperate attempt to find unity 


F oi a brief last vM,ek it 

looked as it the years nt chaos 
m the world s oil rriarktls v\cie end¬ 
ing Saudi Arabia appealed alxml to foitc 
tts moderate pnciii^? p«^lic\ on the H-na- 
tion Organization of Petioleurn LKpoiiing 
Countries Bui lhen» afici a week of Iran- 
tic negotiations behind closed doors in 
Genevas luxurious In let continental Ho" 
lei, the oil ministeis broke up m dead¬ 
lock Instead of agreeing to a compromise 
formula that would have reunihed OPEC’s 
crazy qiiili of prices, which range from a 
low of $32 per bbl to a high of $40 per 



SaiMN Minuter SMh Almwd ZakI Yanumi 


‘ We atehappx with fhe price of oil at S3 2 

bbl. the> lcl\ the world s oil game still 
bedeviled and in disanay 

opif s tailurc to ariivc at a common 
price for its pitKlucl was the fouith such 
unsuccessful effoit in the i^st two years 
and the outcome guaiantced more upset 
and uncertainty moil markets Concludes 
Energy I conomist James McKie of the 
I'niveisity ol Texas I had expected 
opt c to coineige on a unihed price vKin- 
ei than this But prices have become po¬ 
litical s> mbols in these Lountt ics, and Ge¬ 
neva was a ix>liiical meeting' 

I he deadlock comes at a bad time foi 
opre but a giKxl time for just about ev¬ 
eryone else With petroleum prices weak¬ 
ening for months on world markets, OPEC 
needed to show poliUcal solidarity m or* 


del to prevent competitive price cutting 
I heir customers though can look for¬ 
ward to at least a temporary respite from 
oil-hred inflation 

The oil mmisteis multiplying troubles 
came as the ditecl consequence of the oi- 
gam/^tions past e\cet»scs By not cuib- 
ing the pnce-gouging tactics of hard-lin¬ 
ers such as Nigeria, Libya and Algeiia. 
OPEC has pushed up the cost of crude by 
almost 90^t in the past two years, to an av- 
etage pi ice in excess of $34 per bbl T hat 
rise has fanned inflation and cut econom¬ 
ic giowth around the world More impor¬ 
tant It has led businesses and individuals 
to reduce consumption and start looking 
to such alter native energy sources as coal 
natural gas and solar powei 

Pei capita use of energy in the Ll S has 
dropped by moie than 12^^ since 1978 
and in West Germany ii has decreased 

Says Andre MicheJ, an oil tiader for 
the Swiss-based Albaco Oil Co It has 
taken consumers a long lime to respond to 
high prices But things have finally begun 
to change If it had happened sixmer. the 
price of a barrel of crude today would be 
$ 15 and not more than $32 ’ 

While global demand has been slip¬ 
ping, OPEC 's share of the market has also 
been diminishing Mexi«^o, Britain and 
other non-OPLC producers have increased 
then (Output and become moie significant 
in the woild oil trade From a prtxlucuon 
level of 31 million bbl per day in 1979, 
OPEC’s output has dwindled by nearly one- 
third to little moie tlian 21 million bbl 
daily, its lowest rate since the 1960s One 
sign of OPEC’s declining clout came last 
week when the L S Government signed 
a hve-yeai contract to buy some 110 mil¬ 
lion bbl of crude worth $3 5 billion 1 he 
oil will be funnelcd into the U S Stra¬ 
tegic Petroleum Reserve 

The biggest losers from these chang¬ 
es in the world energy market are three 
of OPEC’s leading pnee hawks Libya, Ni¬ 
geria and Algeria These countries have 
Steadfastly forced customers to pay as 
much as $40 per bbl Since April, output 
in Libya has dropped by nearly 60^o to 
750 000 bbl daily The decline has been 
steep as well in Nigeria and Algeria Both 
nations have limited petroleum reserves 
but large populations and ambitious eco¬ 
nomic development programs that they 
hope to pay for with the ina'ime from oil 
exports 

Saudi Arabia, OPEC's biggest single 
producer, sees the new market situation 
as an opportunity to replace OPEC's cur¬ 
rent pricing free-for*aU with a system of 


regular and more moderate price rises 
The desert kingdom has adopted this 
strategy because its own oil interests are 
very different from those of the price 
hawks Saudi Arabia has a small popu¬ 
lation and almost inexhaustible petrole¬ 
um itseivcs It wants to keep price in¬ 
creases moderate so that the industrial¬ 
ized countries will remain important 
clients tor Saudi oil well into the 21st cen¬ 
tury and will not rush to adopt signifi¬ 
cant conservation measures or produce 
energy subsuiiiics 

To foicc down the prices charged by 



Venemlan Energy Minister Calder^ 

tea son fot to come clown in price 


OPEC s hard-liners, Saudi Arabia since 
last October has been pumping upwards 
of 10 3 million bbl per day of crude, or 
20' ( more than normal, and selling it for 
a base price of $32 per bbl, the lowest 
available from any OPEC member The re¬ 
sult a temporary worldwide miniglut that 
has swelled inventories in the consuming 
nations and put pressure on oil expoftet;;^ 
to cut prices 

By the start of last week’s Geneva 
meeting, oil experts believed Saudi Ara¬ 
bia’s tactics had paid off and that a be¬ 
hind-the-scenes compromise deal had 
been cooked up The purported agree¬ 
ment the Saudis would raise their price 
io $34 per bbi., while the rest of OPGC I 
would drop down lo match IL 1ft 







Saudi Arabia would cut producuon to 
about 8 5 million bbl daily, thereby tight¬ 
ening the market and helping to support 
the new price 

|L Saudi Oil Minister Sheik Ahmed Zaki 
yamani further encouiaged hopes that a 
compromise would be reached, telling 
journalists coyl> on the fiist da> of the 
conference "We arc happy with the price 
of oil at $32 pei bbl but we do not op¬ 
pose a little increase ’ As the conference 
unfolded it became cieai that there was 
no firm deal at all, and one reason was 
that both Indonesia and Venezuela were 
having little difficulty selling vul for more 
than the$34-jiei-bbl maximum pi ice that 
Yamani would accept 

Said Venezuelan I nergy Ministei 
Humberto Calderdn Bern bluntl> * There 
IS simply no leason foi us to come down 
in price ’ The makings of a de«idK -ck wcie 
suddenl> piescnl 

I iirthei coniplicalionsarosc when Ni¬ 
geria announced that unless a icuntfied 
pi Icing dgieemcni was i cached il would 
undercut even Siiudi Arabia’s existing 
price of per bbl foi comparable 
grades of crude in order to hxist sales The 
counirv IS curienlh losing an estimated 
$1 ^ billion monthl) from Us dwindling oil 
business and ils billion in foreign ex¬ 
change reserves could lun out bv years 
end Thev lihc Nigciiansl aie on the 
verge of panic said one conference del¬ 
egate W e are all nersous about this 


Heady Days for th e Do llar 

The payoff and the perils of a strong currency 




)\ the fourth da> of negotiations all 
.the cai Iv smiles were gone Said In- 
*donesias oil minister Subroto 
Perhaps some of our early optimism was 
1 a bit piemature The mountains are high- 
I'er and the valleys are deeper than we 
»lad thought 

' With negotiations totally stalled, the 
delegates UK)k an unprecedented step 
They asked their heads of government to 
appeal to Saudi Arabia s King Khalid to 
accept a compromise at $^5 per bbl But 
the effort came to nothing As a belated 
gesture ol gtxxl will, Yamani announced 
as soon as the conference ended that al¬ 
though his countiY was slicking by its $32- 
per-bbl price, it would nonetheless help 
lighten the market for other OPIC pro¬ 
ducers by cutting Saudi production by I 
million bbl daily in Seplcrnl)er 

Last week s debacle m Geneva will 
keep downward pressure on world oil 
markets in spite of the Saudi cut at 
least for a while But the price relief 
could be surprisingly shoi t-lived Reduced 
OPLC production has already begun to 
work off the global crude sui plus ( on- 
stantinc FTiakos, an oil analyst with 
the Merrill Lynch investment firm, cal¬ 
culates that world oil production is now 
"<i|^ing short of demand by at least I mil- 
lio.i bbl per day Autumn when north¬ 
ern countries prepare for winter is nor¬ 
mally a period of increased energy 
demand And, although oil tanks are 
full, they could quickly begin to empty 
Then oil prices might start climbing once 
again —ByChrufaphtrByrorh R^porhKl 

by¥namBlmylotk/0^^ 


T he economic turn-around promised by 
Ronald Reagan is still dim and dis¬ 
tant but at least one stunning shift m U S 
financial fortunes has already unfolded 
the rebound of the dollar Since January' 
the American currenev has risen bv 14C? 
against the Japanese yen Tf^c against the 
West German mark and 33^ < against the 
Italian lira 

The speclaculat surge in the value of 
American money is an abrupt reversal of 
a decade-long disorderly slide that be¬ 
gan in August 1971 w'hen President 
Nixon severed the dollar s traditional link 
to gold In the years that followed re¬ 
lentless U S infidtion and mounting traae 


Jitter) money traders and investors looked 
to the D S as a bastion of political sta¬ 
bility The dollar m recent weeks has 
reached a tour-year high against the 
pound a five-year peak against the mark 
and rH-istwar records against the French 
franc and Italian lira 

The dollar's swift ascent, however has 
been almost as unsettling as its previous 
weakness American businessmen say 
that the robust currency has made their 
pivxlucts loo expensive abrcxid, and Eu¬ 
ropean leaders blame U S interest rates 
and the strong dollar for prolonging Eu- 
lope s icccssion and fueling inflation 
Up until now the dollat's strength has 
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deficits sent the dollar crashing world 
money exchanges In I97H and again in 
1979 the dollar plunged so precipitously 
that the US Treasury had to spend bil¬ 
lions propping up Its value But nothing 
worked for long A dollar that bought 3 5 
West German marks in 1971 was worth 
only I 7 marks at the end of 1979 

The dollar’s condition first started to 
improve while Jimmy Carter was still m 
office High U S interest rates m 1980 be¬ 
gan to entice foreigners to convert their 
money into dollars for investment m 
America, thus driving up the dollai s ex¬ 
change rate President Reagan early this 
year qutek^ proclaimed his commitment 
to a tight monetary policy and the dol¬ 
lar's worth continu^ to climb As Poland 
smoldered, the Middle East flared and the 
French voted tn a Socialist government, 


had a mosilv pivsiiive impact on 
iheailmgUS economy Since last 
year the inflation rate has fallen 
from 12 4''^ to undei 9'r Kim- 
omisls believe that the dollar’s 
surge may have caused as much 
as half of lhat decline Says 
Chailcs Schult/c who was Pies- 
idenl Cartel s chief economic ad¬ 
viser "The di^llar s apprc^^ialion is un¬ 
doubtedly putting downw.jid pressure on 
inflation in the S 

Asa icsull consumtisarc finding bar¬ 
gains on im|X)ils The price of an 18th 
century style Italiaii-madc end tabic at 
Bloommgdalc’s in New Yoik Cily forex- 
ample has dropiKd from $200 to $179 
since i ebiuary At 1 ime s 1 iquors m San 
Francisco, the cost of a bottle of Jadol 
Beaujolais wine has dipiK*d nearly 30*"^ 
to $4 99 in the past year Amencan Mo> 
tors this summci has offered a 10^? dis¬ 
count off the $7 198 slicker price of the 
Renault R-I8I that it imports from 
r ranee Retail prices of Japanese elec¬ 
tion ic gunds are expected to fall soon 
But while a strong dollar helps fight 
inflation in the U S , it can push up pi ices 
in countries that are heavily dependent 



CA imparted oil World petroimn prices 
arc Axed in dcllai^ and so when the 
America*! currency is strong foreigners 
muz* spend tr^^rt of ihc-r -*v n monc> to 
j'a: fo. ,l,c iamc avear,: oi! \5 a u- 
suit, .ne cAeciive pucc ot inipoited ciudc 
tor Japan and Western European nations 
has z vplodcd by as much as 3 this ^cai 
Those higncr oii ip; k tfi.oiign 
tc. 7. .me anu .uisc the trices c \ t'lmusi 
evci.ihiniy A nevk .CiOtt tium he (.n 
^rn^Liciitot bconop'iicC rvpcrauoiia.Ki 
Dcveiofiawni pi edicts* that oy i.c\t v^ai 
the dollars rise a'lli aJJ f^vo iK.ivCiilapc 
^mu U' the average Euicpcu , uirtatioiJ 
rale, which now stands at about Mr Uic 
report also noted that the dollai dilciii 
Ola will delay EirDpL‘> ,ro^c^\ fioni ic 
ccsSiw 1 for at least s* ‘w ?' i w it ‘^r ihs 
In the long lUi, h.' ‘ ^ 'w ^rmc vcon 
ur44j.>v''< bchcvt that the ^i»ongdv liai could 
be turo^'cs Sal vatic, IllStulu Of Its 

sccu g FZ .i.)t»t ' .ciitcd like 

West Gc* mtir / can uc ofret the. prod- 
-tCio ir.uch looju ..ncupls lu me U S niai 
ket and Ukss! sales C oncludc a studs b> 
the C nasc L Co, inUi its Ct>nsjitnig hi m 
**EuiGf.c IS ii the eaily sUgt> of a elas 
sjeal txpoii led .CcC v'c;, in ^vhith Kiwu 
vihitiicy oifwS icaU to Inglit* not lowci 
giowth As txpoils giow', St) do iiidustiiai 
output and ci r. plus n leiU ' 

Buw thw Svunc forces that ld\oi i u 
•0|ea»" c\poituc> ..ould ullin.atciN huu 
Amc: udai busin^ssiocn Waj.iS C f red 
Bcigstcn As’kistar.i Ireasuiv Secrciai> 


under President Charter; 'This enormous 
appreciation of the dollar has badly dam¬ 
aged the competitive posiUon of Amer¬ 
ican pKxlucts in world trade'* Harvard 
tw vioinist Otto LvKsiein who is ^naii 
man ot the Data Rcstsurccs consulting 
tiriii picdiLts that US exports, which 
gicv bs in 1979 and 9 in 1980 
.i! Uev^hue this >tai b> 1 3* ^ 

L s k^spoiieis big and small aic al- 
{wJn twcliiig the piriv.n St Louis-ba^ed 
NK nsanu> Co, which racked up mote 
than billion in foreign sales in 1980, le- 
,v»is a I.') f decline so tar this year in its 
ovLi >ca^ shipments ot chemicals and tc s- 
Ilk lii^ers Masco Loip ot layJoi Mich, 
with e\()ort eainings of $67 miilion last 
vcjj fear»that its ovuscas sales of plumb- 
in>, uiid oil mdusLi> cquipn^oiil ma\ tall 
as 'i.jch as 10^^-in conaug months Savs 
Mi.ap Su. kissian the film sdilector of m- 
i>.,natioi ai development C iisiomcis aic 
halkm^ I hey have poslp^vri^d oidcis 
larliu this month V J Elect, ^niws I»k 
a small ios Angeles turn, was picpating 
a MO 000 shipincnl v)f amplihers (i»j ihc 
Mai gill t I inn Co of Kianken foist West 
tienuaiiv Three days befoie the gc»uds 
Vveie Sehcdi'led togooul VJ suddenly le- 
wei wd a cable from the tieiman eomi'a- 
n> eaiiceimg the whole oidei ' bceause of 
the iiiwieased value of the dollai ' Says 
Mark NVilkiiison V j s maikeimg dircc- 
iiM ‘VVeve dealt with them loi a Kmg 
tiiiie and we know them It s discouraging 
and It kiiida hurts 


The strong dollar puts pressure not 
only on U S cKporteis, but also on all 
American businesses that face competi¬ 
tion from foreign imports The U S steel 
industiy, k)i example isalicadv hard h{\^ 
Since January steel shipments from WeSt 
Geimany Japan and other competitors 
have jumped 45'. Eoicign companies 
have now capiuicd 17 5'r ol the Ainei- 
Ivan sivel niaikci Other indusliies ex¬ 
pected to be hun by rising impoits in¬ 
clude auios appal el, machine tcx>ls and 
consumer electronics loimer Treasury 
(>ftiviai Bcigsicn tears that unless the dol- 
Ui weakens up to I million Ameiicans 
will lose then jobs 

M any economists aic starting to be¬ 
lieve that the dollat has become 
overvalued and will soon tiegin to slip 
kmmier de Vues an mtcinational mon- 
ciacy expert at the Moigan Guaranty 
I rust Co predicts that ihc curienl a^- 
couiu which muisurcs the net micina-' 
tional flow of guids and sci vices to and 
fiom the IS will swing liom a SIO bil¬ 
lion suiplus this veal to a S5 billion def¬ 
icit in 1982 That dctieit will m tilln dnve 
dv'Wji the value of the dolla. pcihap> hv 
as muvh as Ur r 

Few money men hovveveM pi edict 
that the dollai will fall hack to the depths 
leached m laic 1979 Inivrnational cx- 
l>ciis gcneially believe lhal the US is 
finall> conftonimg ils mllaiion problems 
and thev aic f)cttmg fnal ihi^ will mean a 
stiongci dollar in Ur future Says Joop 
van KesstI an ccomvmisl al the ^mstei- 
(lani-Kotlerdain Bank Theic is a gcnci- 
al tccimg lhal things aie woikmg foi the 
best in the U S I hat conhdcncc has a lot 
to do with Reagans cv)Vvbo\ image and 
strong personality i ven I iiiopcan gov¬ 
ernment officials who have I'H.en battling 
to bolster then curiencies give Reagan a 
grudging nod Italian hcasuiy Minister 
Beniamino Andrcaita atinbulcs the dol- 
Idi s rise to the cohcience and ver y strong 
new credibility of the American govern¬ 
ment " Bui that credibility could ciumbie 
quickly at the first signs of an easing in the 
war on inflation 

While there arc both benefits and 
drawbacks in a strong currency the over¬ 
all effects on the U S economy are jxisi- 
trve A weak dollar in the iait 1970s per- 
miUwd AniCiican companies to grow lax 
because they i arely had to worry about be¬ 
ing undersold by foreign competitors 
Now a stiong dollar will force U S firms 
U) hold down puces and boosi pioductiv- 
iiy both at home and abroad moidei to be 
loaner tougher and more competitive 
William MawKeiiiue is exixirt manager 
for a small Los Angeles company that sells 
luHisehoid appliances and building sup¬ 
plies to Europe the Far East and Latifji 
America Says he ' It's kind of tough to 
see business go out the door because of this 
high dollar Yet at the same time, J sup¬ 
port Reagan's policies 1 think he's right 
So 111 just tighten my belt and work 
harder ' --By Charhs Ahxamhr, B^porfd 
by Oa>nBB9€kwnb/Waihmgton amIBmnard 
Boumohl/hhw York 


Expense-Account Uvii« for Less 

T hsiikt to the sky4u9h value of the dollar, U S. bueioastthen goiog abroad no 
longer need to take atong a CAhE package of cei^ The annual surv^ by 
' fiHtOn'a FhuMdat Titrus report* that London, lint year vvas the most ex- 

pMsive deetuiatioa in the world fbr an Ameneaa, has gillen to 26th place 
afltong too major bunnes* cities. The cost of bed;)^ btreOcfhst at a first-class 
London hotel is now only $91.02, as compaied yiitii m 1980 BrusseS, hilh 
' on the hat last year, has tduogsd to 30th piacs. 

fivtti Tokyo, wfaifihtwoyeanagoboasted the,W«vld’abighe*tprices,ha8&U- 
. «n to I3ch pktM Faris, which IS u>^trdplace,i)Mi^ Its reputation (brA«tu/ecui* 
One and hou» piiees A dinner fijr two at a k)p rggi^urant co$u S127.72 But, 
,aajis Richard Rahn, citmif economitt for the 
iLS.ChamberofCommerce ‘^Itundwpos- 
' athipiiiotonly to travel to Paris but also to 
Save dinner Uieie’* 

' Many of this year's most expensive 
.•hulgneM dastinauons are obscure spots in 
’0ie Xlnid Wofkl. In A(x»ra, Ch^ 
mile taxi ride eosu $1092 A drmk in a 
biltto in Kinshasa. Zaire, is $6 OS, The 
anon expensive city m the world at pies- 
eitt te Arid|etown, the capital of Barba¬ 
dos. wh«e bnapanus. mduding 
TRW, lAta and iMaytex, operate man'^ 
ufiKtuting planis lu^take advantage of low 
wage rales, A hotel rooea with breakfast 
there is a sttmaihg'SllSAJb. The world** 
least expeeuve cdy thls','yeai, as last, is 
Peking. A capitalist ioekieg fbr a share of j 
the China tnsde can dine do jNdpg duck 
ka 'ind net h» head, for a mere 
$29.g8a»ii^ 




LemingL ow 

Help from the company store 

A mericans buying new houses arc e\- 
, plonng a whole range of so-called cre¬ 
ative financing schemes to ease the pain 
of mortgage rates These include ask¬ 

ing the owner to accept pan of the home 
loan and elaborate borrowing plans that 
trade initial low monthly payments for 
steeply higher ones later Consumers are 
also changing the way they finance then 
new cars More and more people are bc^r- 
rowing money for a car from the auio 
company that built it ralhei than from 
the bank around the cornet 

A decade ago, 62^ ^ of car loans were 
^-juide at banks, while the financial sub- 
bfliaries of the auto companies (General 
Motors Acceptance Corp , Chrysler 


E conomy & B usiness 

has $300 million worth of old bon owing 
on Its books at 4X^7, and even the in¬ 
terest charges on new GMAC bonds are 
still much less than the pnmc So far in 
1981, GMAC has issued bimds worth 
$1 75 billion at an average lale of 14 Kr 
Gwen the overall size and maturity of 
Its bond portfolio GM^C is roughly 
bieaking even when u lends customers 
money at 13 8‘ f 

Many banks are cutting back on car 
loans bemuse they are being squeezed 
between the high cost of acquiring new 
monev and state usury laws that limit 
the amount of interest they can chaige 
Banks in 20 states have all but given up 
on auto U>ans Some money men are bit¬ 
ter ab(.>ut the loss of the tar kun busi¬ 
ness Says Roland Siltermann vice pres¬ 
ident of the St^utheasl l^irst National Bank 
of Miami 'Rates like CiMAC s 13 8'r 
are ridiculous Banks arc not about to I 



Prospe citve buyer peers hoi^ of m msmobUe at a deaier^s In Watren, Mich. 

”Banks will not compete mth GMAC s 13 8^r \ihen thev have nothing to gain 


Financial Corp and Ford Motor Credit 
Co) had only 24Cr of the business By 
early this year according to the National 
Automobile Dealers Association the 
banks share had fallen to just 35 9'r 
while the car companies had garnered 
42^'c of the market The GMAC loan vol¬ 
ume has increased from SI2 8 billion in 
1978 to an annual rate of about $20 bil¬ 
lion this year 

During August, General Motors is try¬ 
ing to lure buyers into the showrooms with 
ncw-car loans at the bargain-basement 
rate of 13 That would cut the total 
cost of an average $7,600, 45-month car 
loan by about $550 and reduce monthly 
payments by $12 The prevailing bank 
for an auto loan is now about Ifi'^r 
fni banks figure traditionally has aver¬ 
aged a percentage point or so below that 
of the auto company 

How IS It possibwe for GMAC to lend 
money at 13 8^^ when the prime rate is 
The answer is that GMAC bor¬ 
rows the funds it puts out as loans in 
the long-term bond market, where m- 
Meagre Icnver. Thecompeny etiU 


compete with something like that when 
we have nothing to gam ' 

Chrysler was the first automaker to 
link interest rates to sales llaily Iasi I3e- 
ccnihcr Chairman Lee laciKca com¬ 
plained that the then 18 5 ^ r prime latc 
was 'ridiculously high' and he cut car 
prices by Thissummei, howevci both 
Chrysler and Ford have used the tradi¬ 
tional sales stimulants of cash rebates and 
dealer incentives instead of inlerest-rale 
promotions like CiMAC 

Some GM dealers say that the 
inierest-*aie publicity is helping sales in 
a noimally slow periixl Dick Shirley 
general managei of Don Mcaley Chev¬ 
rolet in Orlando Fla letxjrts that the 
program boosted his stiles by ClU din¬ 
ing the first half of August ovci the 
same period in July Other dealers arc 
angry because they are partially paying 
for the loan scheme GM has cut the com¬ 
mission It bays to dealers for steering 
customeis to GMAC Yet after two years 
of a dismally poor car market salesmen 
are happy to back any plan that helps 
tomoveautoeoutof (heir showrooms li 



New wine in old bottles 

jrs PauIsKitch- 
lens faced a di¬ 
lemma Its mam 
prixluci IS frozen fried 
hsh but what should 
II name a new line of 
frozen fried chicken‘d 
Recalls Marketing 
Director Richard 
Boucher "We decid¬ 
ed that a chicken 
suck IS lusl another 
flavor of fish stick and 
that we should go 
with the Mrs Paul’s name’ The new 
commercial for its hied chicken "Fven 
if you don i like hsh, you can still love 
Mrs Paul s 

More and more companies are mak¬ 
ing the same decision as Mis Pauls They 
are using established brand names on new 
products a strategy known on Madison 
Avenue as "brand extension Honda Mo¬ 
tor C .0 made sure its well-known auto¬ 
motive I'lme was prominently displayed 
on the firms new power lawnmower 
C Idleral F ixxls named its dcssert-on-a- 
stick Jell-O Pudding Pops Also in the 
testing stage Jell-O Slice C teme a freez¬ 
er cake mix and lell-O (iclatin Pops, 
w hipped gelatin on a suck 1 he consum¬ 
er is suspicious of exaggerated claims and 
ihcieloie trusts certain brand names,' 
says John Dicfcnbach president of len¬ 
der Associates, a San Francisco design 
firm that advises clients on maiketing 

Brand extension is basically a way to 
get more sales bang for the marketing 
buck Experts say it now costs $30 mil¬ 
lion or more in advci using and market¬ 
ing to launch a new brand nationwide 
and just one item in ten survives By pre¬ 
senting buyers with a familiar name com¬ 
panies generally increase the chances of 
success Savs Edward lauliei a I'nivcr- 
sily of Souther n C alifornia mar keting pro- 
fess^vt ‘It’s a method loi a company to 
enter a new business through the lever¬ 
age of Its most valuable asset the con¬ 
sumer aw'arcncss goixl will and imptcs- 
sions conveyed by its brand name I')ccrc 
«& ( o the farm machmciy manufacturer, 
did not hide its mar kcting taciics 1 he slo¬ 
gan foi Its line of insuraiKt f)ur good 
name is the best insurarue you can buy " 

Companies can also profn from their 
gtHxl brand name by licensing it to other 
manufacturers levi Strauss capitalized 
on the success of us blue jeans by selling 
the right to use the I cvi s name on bools 
shoes and special models of Arncr- 
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lean Motors’ Jeeps 
The familiar Playboy 
tradcmaik appears an¬ 
nually on $120 million 
vrOflh of products 
^vorldwide including 
gold cigar boxes m To¬ 
kyo and men s loilei 
I les in Londiui 

But selling new 
\Mne in old Ixniles has 
Its dangers One pi-issi- 
bility IS that the ne\\ 
pioducl may lake sales 
away from iht old one When it was in¬ 
troduced in 1964 Maxim free/e-dried in¬ 
stant loHcc which w IS named to trade 
on the reputation ol Maxwell House in¬ 
stant coHcc stok millions of dollars in 
sales Irom the oklei product Other at¬ 
tempts at brand extension tail because the 
gap Ix^lwten the old and the new items is 
Kh'» wide Arm & Hammer for example, 
unsuccessfully tried (o stretch its baking- 
soda nume to include an underarm de- 
ixlorant T he com puny is still trying, how- 
cvet It has put its name on new 
detKiorants foi carpets and cat litter 


A nother risk with brand extension is 
that the new prixluct will be such a 
flop that It will lainish the company's 
original gixxl name A few years ago, Wy¬ 
ler r tXKls added a line of low-priced fla¬ 
vored dunk mixes to ns established lem¬ 
onade brand Not only did the new line 
fail to lake off but many consumers 
stopped buying the lemonade 

Often companies discover, however, 
that then old image is so established that 
the best appioach is to start over with an 
entiiely difletent biand name Campbell 
Soup tried test-marketing the name 
‘ Campbell s Very Own Stiecial Sauce ' for 
a new spaghetti s*uicc it flopped "Jgajjle 
t old us th at the name made the sauce seem 
I fReif was^soupyp r waJgTy^s o ^^ 
tomalcv scnlp^'^:^ TteriwinSaum, mar- 
Ic'oilflft vite firesideni But when the sauce 
was named Prego which means please in 
Italian, it started taking otT Tt cost us a 
lot ol money to introduce Prego” says 
Baum with a sigh But if n is successful, 
then we can use it as a base to extend an¬ 
other new line ” ■ 
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A Greek Dr ama at the Polls __ 

Elections amid uncertain growth and 20^’c~plus inflation 


I S the tenth and most recent member of 
the LuTopean Community about to be¬ 
come Its hrsl dropout'^ That is one of 
many iiigent economic questions facing 
6 6 million Greeks this summer as their 
country prepaies for autumn parliamen¬ 
tary elections 

Burdened with the highest inflation 
rate in the European Community and 
a slumping currency, the four-year-old 
center-rightist government of Prime Min¬ 
ister George Rallis is coming under a 
withering campaign 
assault from left-wing 
SkKialist Opposition 
Leader Andreas Pa- 
pandieou The one¬ 
time University of 
California economics 


inspired department-store hre-bombmgs 
and arsonist attacks 

Meanwhile the country’s economy is 
stagnating Se\en years of skyrocketing 
oil prices have sapped Greece of its eco¬ 
nomic vitality, cut growth by more than 
half and sent inflation soaring The Ral¬ 
lis government has sought to boost growth 
by mtegiating Greece as quickly as pos¬ 
sible into the European C ommunity Over 
the long term Greece stands to benefit 
handsomely fiom Community member- 
ship It would receive 
upwards of $1 8 bil¬ 
lion in regional eceV- 
nomic and industnal 
development aid by 
1986 

But m the short 



Ptraeus vegetable market; a bove teft» P A80K Leader Papa ndre eu; Prime Mki leterRanie 

Investors are holding hack on new venturer until they see the results of the balloting 


professor, now head of Greece's far-left 
Pan-Hellenjc Socialist Movement, or 
PASOK, blames his country’s misfortunes 
on everything from membership in the 
European Community to its return last 
year to full military participation in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
I Though PASOK holds only 93 of Par¬ 
liament's 300 seats vs 172 for Rallis' rul¬ 
ing New Democracy Parly, the Papan- 
dreou organization has rapidly gained 
strength since its founding in 1974, after 
I the collapse ofseven years of military rule 
The outcome of the election is now con¬ 
sidered a toss-up 

PASOK has been able to cash m on 
Greece's social and economic troubles 
The country's current rulers look weak, 
in pan becauae extremist violence has 
climbed sharply m recent months, with a 
heretofore unheardtof wave of pbtiucally 


run European Community membership 
has pushed up inflation by forcing Greece 
to raise price supports for the country’s 
farmers Just afie? Greece joined the 
Community m January, food prices spurt¬ 
ed upward briefly, reaching an annual in¬ 
flation rale of 30^7r 

Ihe overall inflation rate, wlpch 
t cached 26 2^ last year, has lately begun 
to ease off slightly, and now sunds at 
about 23C^ John Paieocrassas, Rallis* 
London-educated Minister of Coordina¬ 
tion, speaks confidently of a rate of no 
more than 19'’r to 20*5^ by year's end But 
John S Costopoulos, managing director 
of the Credit Bank, is less sanguine Says 
he "Anything under 22^0 would make me 
qOitc happy ” 

The improvement in prices, though, 
IS likely to result from a looming tconom^ 
K i^owdown. Qrowih wna 


I 






aflkhually from 1974 to 1978, but last year 
It dropped to 1 6% This year economic 
activity IS officially projected to range bc- 
tfveen 2^c and 2 but some economists 
tfnnk the estimate might turn out to be 
on the high side One reason is the pre¬ 
cipitous drop in investment, both domes¬ 
tic and from abroad, as businessmen mark 
time until they see whether the left wins j 
in the fall Admits Paleocrassas ' People | 
are hedging waiting for the outcome of | 
the election’ 

Slower growth could begin pushing up 
unemployment, which at 2 6^'c of the la¬ 
bor force IS one of the few really bright 
spots in the Greek economy Rising un¬ 
employment would of course limit the 
ability of eithci Papandreou or Rallis to 
pursue a sustained anti-infiationary pol¬ 
icy, and that would simply cuib econom- 
I ic activity even moie 
^ Though P\SOK calls tor the state take- 
j(' ovei of such key (jreek business sectors as 


steeimaking, petrochemical fertilizers and 
the cement industry, Papandreou has re¬ 
fused to spell out precisely how this would 
occur or how businessmen would be com- 
l^ensated As p^soK's election prospects 
have impioved Papandreou s position 
has moderated somewhat He no longer 
urges outright withdrawal fiom NAiOand 
the Furopean Community or a shutdown 
of U S bases Instead he is calling for a 
referendum on Community membership 
and annual negotiations with the U S on 
the status of bases Although a Socialist 
government in a country has never before 
been an invitation lo foieign investment, 
Papandreou boldly sayr If we become 
the goveinment, there will be a real wave 
of new investment m Gicece 

Rallis aides charge that Papandreou 
IS simply trying lo hide his true Marxist 
views until after election day But Papan¬ 
dreou rcloits Delphicallv ‘ A parlv that 
IS lIosc lo attaining powei oi has assumed 


Dividends 


It, has several intermediate objectives, 
which aic determined not only by us ul¬ 
timate goals but also by the strength of 
the pievaiiing winds " 

Whatevet Che outcome of the election, 
the fuiuie course of Greece’s economy is 
not encouraging If Rallis and his New 
OemcKnicy party are returned to power, 
the government will have lo take unpop¬ 
ular measuies to reduce inflation More- 
ovci many sectors of the economy suffer 
from long years of neglect and unteal- 
istic pricing The phone seivicc, for ex¬ 
ample, IS primitive because politically 
pi^pular low prices (1 6c foi a local call) 
have made it impossible to laise money 
to model nl^e telecommunications facili¬ 
ties But if F^apandieou and PASOK become 
the country’s new rulers and start a mas¬ 
sive progiamofnationalizations Greece s 
economy will be headed tor turmoil and 
uncertainty - Sy Christopher Byron, 

Reported hy Waiter OdHng/Athens 


Two-Career Coraindnim 

C orporations lhat shiiftlc male exec¬ 
utives from city to city aie running into 
SUIT lesistance Irom the iwo-careci fam¬ 
ily Sometimes the wife of an employee 
being transferred is unwilling lo give up 
her rewaidingjob Inolhei cases the cou¬ 
ple feais that it will be lorced to scale 
, back a Iwo-paychcck lifc-siylc because 
I'fhe wife may be unable lo tmd compa- 
^ "table work in the new city 

Executive rekxralion services, which 
in the past have concentrated on finding 
new homes for employees on the move, 
are now kx)king for wavs to deal with 
the two-career dilemma New Horizons 
C orp of Stamford, Conn . has created a 
subsidiary lhat acts as an employment 
agency spcciali/ing in finding jobs for 
spouses Another C onneclicul-based relo¬ 
cation Arm Home Buyers Assistance 
Corp has developed the Job Information 
Bank, a computerized catalogue of likely 
employment openings for spouses with 
about ISO companies m Connecticut and 
New Jersey Explains Benno Curtis se¬ 
nior vice president of Home Buyers As¬ 
sistance ‘If A T & T brings m John, then 
maybe GTE has an opening for Jenny ” 
The job bank has helped more than 50 
wives with their job search 

Iteys to Curbing Crime 

I' Hotel rooms have always been 
navens for thieves as Actress Jaclyn 
Smith, former star of the Charlie s 
Angels television show, found out 
earlier this month when a crook slipped 
into her suite at London’s Berkeley Ho¬ 
tel and made off with nngs, bracelets 



The mam diawback lo Uniqey is its 
plush firice tag about $200 000 foi a 500 
rcxim hold But hotel executives predict 
that the tiaditional key may become as 
I ate as bellboys with round red caps 


Armchair Air Controllers 

While the air conlrolleis’ strike diags 
on like an endless wait in a holding pat¬ 
tern at a busy an i some people arc try¬ 
ing then own hand at guiding planes to a 
landing No cause for alarm They arc 
playing one of two \ideo games that have 
become popular since the start of the 
strike The games Air Traffic Controller 
($11 95) and Flight Path ($9 95) 

Fknh puxiucts provide amazingly le- 


and a necklace worth abi^ui $110,000 
But some hotel owners arc turning to 
computerized electronic locks to foil bur¬ 
glars The most popular system is made 
by Uniqcv International of Santa Ana 
Caijf, and is used in 20 F.uropean and 
American luxury hotels from the Helms- 
ley Palace m New York City to the Hil¬ 
ton International in Dusseldorf, West 
Germany Instead of being given a nor¬ 
mal key that can be easily copied, guests 
receive a thin paper card containing a 
metal foil strip with a precise pattern of 
holes punched in it by a computer When 
someone inserts the caid into a small box 
on his room doc^, a battery-powered elec¬ 
tric motor opens the latch When a cus¬ 
tomer checks out of the hotel or reports 
his card missing, the computer changes 
his loom combination The electronic 
watchdog has a total of 4 billion constant¬ 
ly changing combinations Managers at 
hotels using computer keys say that the 
system has virtually eliminated larceny 


j alisiic scenes of life m a control tower 
' With Air Traffic Controllci a ladai-likc 
I air map on the video screen displays two 
I airports and two navigational lefeiencc 
points Off* lo one side the sjiecd altitude 
and destination of incoming iiaflic arc le- 
corded The player is su[>posed to shei>- 
herd 26 planes while consianil> watch¬ 
ing lo make certain that no two planes 
collide He has between 16 and 99 rnin 
to guide all the aiicrafl u» safety If he 
makes a fatal mistake the dleaded word 
conflict flashes on ihc screen 

[7avid Ahl president of Creative 
C omputing the maker of Air T raffic Con¬ 
troller thinks that his game's popularity 
IS due to a growing public interest in sim 
ulalmg real-life situations Says he ' The 
games allow people to ask what-if ques¬ 
tions without serious consequences Ahl 
says that sales of another game Slerl are 
also doing well Players of that one fight 
off* art ecological disastei —like an mfes 
tation of Mediterranean fruit flies 



Where Have All the Insults Gone? 


Tfentino 1 did nol u>mc here lo be m:>ultcd 
Firetiy T hal s what vou think 
—Duck Soup 

I n an age when the uptight Jie contmuaily exhorted to let it 
all hang out and be in toueh with their feelmgh it is cu* 
nous that no one calls anvone cist' a Bv/antine logolheie any 
more "I hat is what h*ddy RtK>sevclt called Wtxjdrow Wilson, 
and, while a By/^mtinc logothetc us not the woist thing you can 
say about somt*(>iJc it means a glonlied accountant—it docs 
suggest a certain laigcssc of contempt that is missing from mod¬ 
ern life A geweinment official is hred from a high post and he 
cites ‘ personal diffcicnees with his superior An actress is sav¬ 
aged in a gossip column and she resents ’ iL Mighty civilized be- 
haviof To be sure these pco- 
pic do not nitaii a tepid word 
they sav I>;cp in iheir smok- 
mg hearts whai the^ veain to / 
shout IS that the forniei lx)ss / 

and the gossip columnist aie I 

the putrescence of the carih, 
that thc\ base the gi ace of hci - 
ring the brains of lock stais 

that then laces would sink a i / 

fleet Thev do nol sav so ol 

course Instead then minds .a 

flee their Hue feelings like pan- ^ 

ickcd belles skitteiing over 

perfectly decent invectives set- IMWMa 

llmg hnally on the gia> rums 

Lt IS not that insults have 
disappeared cnlnciv tiom 
mcxlern discourse but they ^ 

have been 1 educed to the most 
elemental y for ms of abuse and 
to the least ixKlic occasions 
Once m a while one feels the 
sweet spiay of curses in a traf¬ 
fic jam or at a ball game, for example and is momentarily up¬ 
lifted but It IS meie ludeness, and rudimcntar> Foriunatcly 
we still have the old movies lo turn lo 

Fptcf Ijone You despise iTic don't you’ 

Humphre) Bofiatt Well it I gave you anv ihviught 1 prob¬ 
ably would 

Olhei’wise all is indiiectioii—the professor who refers to his 


of verbal violence, perhaps because they are an island people 
and have learned to hold familiarity in contempt Disraeli on 
Gladstone for example '*He has not a smgle redeeming de¬ 
fect " Gladstone, in fact, brought out the best in his antagonist 
When Disraeli was asked to distinguish a misfortune from a ca¬ 
lamity, he was inspired *Tf Gladstone fell into the Thames, 
that would be a misfortune, and if anyone pulled him out, that, 
1 suppose, would be a calamity " Some English insults arc sharp 
Nye Bevan on Anthony Eden “The juvenile lead " Some are 
odd Charles Kingsley called Shelley a lewd vegetarian ’ It 
sounds interesting but is difficult lo picture The top of the line 
was created by John Wilkes for the Earl of Sandwich 

The Earl Egad, sir, I do not know whether you will die on 

the gallows 01 of the pox 

Wilkes That will depend, 

^my Lord, on whether I em- 
- ~ brace your principles or your 

^ i- \ mistress 

^ ) Americans too were once 

' y fairly agile at the art though 

_ they tended to use a club more 

^ than a quill There was Wil- 

^ J0^ liam Allen Whites little note 

^ on Mencken for example 

"With a pig's eyes that nev- 
cr up with a pig’s snout 
Wmuck with a pig’s 
^ brain that knows only the sty, 

and a pig's squeal that cries 
^ only when he is hurt he some- 

times opens his pig's mouth 
tusked and ugly and lets out 
the voice of God, railing at the 
whitewash that covers the ma- 
about his habitat " 

^ Complicated, but charming 

nonetheless And there have 
also been flashes of true American wit over the years, with Con¬ 
gressman John Randolph of Virginia comparing an adversary 
to Totten mackerel by moonlight, be shines and stinks," or deal¬ 
ing with his public 

Stranger I have had the pleasure of passing your house 
recently 

Randolph I am glad of it I hope you will always do it, sir 


“learned colleague (meaning “twl ’) or the C^mgrcssinan vho 
defcislo the distinguished gentleman from New lerscv (mean¬ 
ing “crwkcd fix>l ) 1 here simply are no great insults any more, 
what was an art has become a shambles 

Ihc odd thing is that it was not so long agf> that the art of 
the insult was in its heyday Winston C hurchill was a vniuoso 
at It, calling Clement Attlee 'a sheep in sheep s wlothing* when 
he w'as not calling him “a modest little man with much to be 
modest about 1 hen ihci e was this famous exchange 

Lady Astor Winston if you were my husband I should fla¬ 
vor your coffee with poison 

Churchill Madam if I were your husband 1 should drink it 

That was a good deal kinder than the night Bessie Braddock 
M P beiated Churchill foi being drunk ( hurchill replied that 
in ihe morning he would be sober but she would still be ugly 
The English have always been especially adept at this sort 


An equally hapless citizen was once told by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes "You may have genius The contiary is, of couisc. prob¬ 
able " Until recently Amencan newspapers were delightfully un- 
icstrained when it came to abuse, a New England journal greet¬ 
ing Jefferson's election, for instance, with particular enthusiasm 
‘Murder, robbery, rape, adultery and incest will be openly taught 
and practised " One reads such things nowadays—collected at 
last m Nancy McPhec s Book of InsultsSLod imagines a whole 
I world packed with high-strung terriers, poised to yip at the 
slightest noise 

The trouble is that these msulters leave no heirs The best 
wc have—William F Buckley Jr, Gore Vidal, Truman Capote 
—show a flair from time to time, but perhaps because clev- 
I erness is so desperately expected of them, often sound as if 
their hearts are not m lU as if they are merely paying tnbute 
to the old masters Capote once called Jacqueline Susann 
truck dnver in drag ” Have we com .to this? During Watat^ 


gatfc H R Haldmum's lawyer, John J Wilson, referred (o Sen¬ 
ator Daniel K Inouye as **that httle Jap^' He then defended 
himself by saying that he “wouldn't mind being called a little 
Amencan/’ thus replacing an insult to the Japanese with one 
toue intelligence 

^Why has this slackening occurred'^ For several reasons all 
of which pertain to the general corruption of life as well as to 
that of the insult There is psychiatry for one thing Motheis 
can no longer be joked about victims agree with the worst that 
IS said about them There is provincialism, for another Oscar 
Wilde explained “Of course, America had often been discov¬ 
ered before Columbus, but it had always been hushed up You 
could not get away with that today even if you thought of it, be¬ 
cause nations are as touchy as individuals Then, too, no one 
wields real cnticism any more In 1905 Shaw’s play Kfrs War¬ 
rens Profession was hailed by the New York Sun as “a dra¬ 
matized stench”, now it would be ‘fun for the entire family ’ 
There is not much inventiveness of language these days either, 
no Mcnckenish words like “pccksnifRan," no Rabelais around 
to rail against “slubbcrdcgullion druggies, nmny lobcocks, or 
scurvy sneaksbies ’ Our social consc<encc interferes as well— the 
feeling that life offers enough abuse without adding insults to m- 
#'fies In short, wc arc simply kx'i reverent, too reslerenl about 
*^e wrong things In the past no one was sale Macaulay said of 
Socrates ‘The more 1 read him, the less 1 wondet that they 
poisoned him ’ 

Of course, the main leason for the death of the insult is the 
death of confrontation in general T tme was when enemies would 
wholeheartcdl> enjoy squaring off ramtoiam Not Uxla> , not m 


world of cold war convexsauon, where it H judged safer and 
saner to say nothing and assume the worst than to say the worst | 
and get on with it Now the insult retreats behind a tinny smile 
and emerges lame from the mouths of wimps at cocktail parties, 
grasping soda water in both hands and leveling a whine ‘ 1 really 
don’t think much of his work ’ No confrontations there Face to 
face with their adversaries they assault them with flattery Per¬ 
haps it’s best Maybe wc could no longer endure a life made up of 
chaotic barkings and overwhelming wqt 

Yet there is so much to be said for letting the fut fly, for open¬ 
ly acknowledging your enemy and allowing him to have at you 
with the full force of his puny, flaccid mind Ii is even more plea¬ 
surable to give than receive, to hone one's words until they 
gleam, and watch them fly in lovely arcs toward one s felk>w 
creatuies How happy Sii Edward Coke must have been when 
he told Sir Walter Raleigh ‘ There never lived a viler viper 
upon the face of the earth than thou *' How empty Whistler 
must have felt at the end of his life when he lamented that he 
had “hardly a warm persi>nal enemy left" Naturally, such vi¬ 
olence IS not for everyone It takes a pei son of extremely bad tem¬ 
per a truly uniedeemable sourpuss to feci comfortable with 
insulis. to take deep pleasure in things like Mark Twain’s ob¬ 
servation that Wagnei’s music is belter than it sounds for ex¬ 
ample, or in Ben \ lanklin s Ictlei to a new-found adversaiy 

You and I were long fi lends you aic now ni> enemy 
and 1 am 

Yours 

Roger Rosenbhtf 


MARRIED. Richard Pryor, 40 actor-comedi¬ 
an (Bustin tA)ose Stii Ciazyf who only 
15 months ago nearly perished in a fite 
and Jennifer Lee, 29, scmgwnter and ac¬ 
tress (The Sunshine Bovs> he for the sixth 
time she for the first in Maui Hawaii 

MARRIED. Alan Jay Lamer, 63, author of 
^fook and lyrics for Bri^acioon, Camelot 
V|)d Mv Fnif iMdy and British Actress 
Liz Robertson, 26 she for the first lime he 
I for the eighth, in Billingshurst England 
I Lerncr who earlier this month was di¬ 
vorced from College Administrator Nina 
! Bushkin met Robertson two years ago, 

I when she was chosen to play Eliza Doo¬ 
little in a London revival of Mv Fair Lady 

DIED. Ervll LeBaron, 56. fanatical leader of 
the polygamous San Diego-based sect, the 
Church of the Lamb of Cjtxl who was be¬ 
lieved responsible for the deaths of at least 
13 people between 1972 and 1977 of as yet 
undetermined causes, in a stale pnson in 
Draper, Utah LeBaron, who served 
twelve months in a Mexican jail m con¬ 
nection with the 1972 slaying of his broth¬ 
er Joel, was sentenced last year to life im¬ 
prisonment for ordering the murder of the 
head of a rival polygamous sect in Utah 
LeBaron was also convicted last year of 
plotting to kill another brother, Vcrian, 
who died last week on the same day as Er- 
vf^ an auto accident in Mexico City 

DIED. Jtrtiwr Keylor, 61 former vice pres¬ 
ident in charge of Time Inc’s magazine 
group, of a heart attack, in Manchester, 
Vt An associate publisher of LIFE and 
publisher of FORTUNE, Keylor took over 
tbe magazme group in 1972 and over- 
aaw a tnpluig of magazine revenues to 


Milestones 

$I billion He presided over I ortuni s 
switch fiom a monthly to a biweekly, 
the rebirth of Lni as a monthly in 197H 
and the launchings of Pi OPLr (1974) and 
Discover (1980) 

DIED. Robert Herridge, 67, wnter and pro- 
ducei of literate, well-crafted television 
programs for Studio One Cam eta fhiee 
and The Robert llerndae Fhcatte whom 
Variety dubbed the literary consciciiLe 
of the medium”, of a heart attack in 
Woodstock, N Y 


chestralions ol some U)0 Bioadv^ay mu¬ 
sicals including S/mvt Bimt OUahotmd, 
South Paiifii and The Sound />/ Musu 
as well as for his scores for movies ffhe 
fiunihhaik of Soue Lkimv^ and IV sc 
nes {\i<toi\ at Sea) m New York C iiv 
Astonishingly speedy and fluent Bennett 
could oichestralc a musical number fiom 
memor> aflci seeing it icheaiscJ onl> 
two Ol Ihice times ‘ Ihc oichesliatoi s 
value is in his sensitiveness to mcKxl) 
he once said If the mclodv has noth¬ 
ing to say he is power less 


DIED. Humphrey WaMock, 77 British pres¬ 
ident of the United Nations Inlei national 
Court of Justice, of a heart attack, in 
The Hague A former Oxford professoi 
and president of the European Court of 
Human Rights in Strasbourg the Ceylon- 
born Waldock presided over the U N 
court's May 1980 decision calling for the 
release of the U S hostages from Iran 

DIED. Samuel Meek, 85, who as overseas 
manager of the J Walici Thompson C'o 
helped build it into the world s largest 
advertising agency, in Cireenwich Conn 
A former managing editor of the Yale 
Daily Sews Meek was instrumental in 
helping two of his cx-staffers Henry Luce 
and Briton Hadden, to obtain the flnanc- 
ing to launch Time magazine in 1923 
Meek, who served on the Time Inc board 
of directors for 48 years joined Thomp- | 
son in 1925 and expanded its fledgling j 
international operations to 35 offices on . 
SIX continents before retiring as vice 
chairman in 1964 ' 

I 

DIED. Iloburt Bussell Bemett, 87, composer 
and conductor best known for his or- 


DIED. Anita Loos, KS pet I wii(\ sciccn- 
wiilci playwright and novelist who be¬ 
came an international cclcbiilv after the 
publication of her 1925 sfXK'»f of sex and 
mateiialism. (jentiernen Pieter Blondes 
in New York City A foimci child a», 
tress 1 iK>s sold her first film scenaric* to 
DW Ciriftith in 1912 thus beginning 
a four-decade lfoIlyw(x>d cartel that 
ranged from devising captions for silent 
films (a form she invented) to creating 
sparkling dialogue for such movies as 
Sun Fraruisio (1936) and Hu \i omen 
11939) A diminutive |4 ft II m ) tire¬ 
lessly convivial figure who considered 
boredom ‘ a nic>re acute txiin than a gal¬ 
loping l(xithachc ’ she laici turned her 
hand to Broadwa> t>lays H'hc' Whole 
Town s Talkins) novels rd Moust h Born) 
and memoirs of Hollywrxid i4 Girl Like 
/) Gentlemen Prefer Blondes which 
formed the basis o\ iwt> movies and two 
thealiicdl productions - notably the 1949 
musical starring Carol Channing—was 
written as a lark during a transconuncntal 
tram ride with H L Mencken Said L(x^ 
“My only purpi^ was to make Henry 
Mencken laugh, which it did ” 


. 39 , 




Theater 


— Cinema— 

Rushes 

HRST MOM)AY M OCTOWOI 

One can only hope that Sandra 0*Connor 
does not see this movie before her confir¬ 
mation hearings If she does, she may de¬ 
cide to withdraw her name fh»n consider¬ 
ation as the first female appointee to the 
Supreme Court* One could scarcely blame 
her. so dismal does this fantasy—based on 
a hit play by Jerome Lawrence and Rob¬ 
ert F Lee—make life on the big bench 
seem Jill Clayburgh plays the perky, con¬ 
servative new lady in chambers, Walter 
- Matthau is the bearish liberal Justice with 
whom she has a tastefully tentative come¬ 
dy-romance that turns out to be neither 
.| very comic nor ver> romantic Mostly 
they argue about things like pornography 
and corporate responsibility These dis¬ 
cussions are conducted at the high school 
civics-class level, and it must be said that 
j Ronald Neame’s direction suits them ad- 
{ mirably, since it is at the film-school level 


Still Loverly 

M> FAIR 1 AO^ 

Book and I vf n s 
h\ Alan Ja\ Lerncr 
Mu\u h\ f tVila uk Loe\ie 

M ore than 25 >c*irs have parsed siikc 
she (irsi walked onto a stage Altei 
all that time it is a relief to know that the 
ram in Spain still sta>s niainh in the plain 
and that \f) fun ! ad\ isas lovcilv asshe 
was in 1956 I icdciiuk I iK'wc s nnisu hab 
l)si none of its eiKhanlmctu and Alan 
Ja> leinci s l'H'»ok and Imils whiv-h ol 
couise owe inoic than a passing debi 
Oeoigc Bcrnaid Shaw stem moic lhan 
e\ci to be modelshiciatv and wit St>me 
olhei nuisiv-als fiv>m the 40s and 50s 
fhe \1o\t Hapfn Icila lt)i mslaiiCL now 
seem dalul this one which was sel so 
long ago anvwa^, will piobabls neser 
show Usage 

The same unloitunalclv cannot be 
saui of human Iscings 11 the plas is 25 
>uirs old then il follows in*ii Rex llaui 
sini who was the oiiginal llenrv Higgins 
must be 25 >carsoldci lhan he was then 
that IS Now Ilamson IS a splendid 7^ 
more ailractiNC at Ibiec s^oi t and 13 than 
most men aie at 37 and his voice will 
doubLk\>b retain its music when he is 103 
But he IS pel haps 20 veai solder than Hig¬ 
gins the mos» irascible inisog>nist since 
Jack ihe Ripixr ought to be Neiihcr 
Sh.iw nor 1 einei ever indicated lhai the 
professor and the flowci girl would wind 
up in a clinch but the possibilii> which 
gave the sioi> much of its electricilv was 
alwa>s there That charge is what is lack¬ 
ing irom the new pioduction Hariisons 
liiggms IS uibanc and amusing a lare 
ei^panion despite himself but he is not a 
mate ^oi EJi/a Doolittle, who 


U)ukl v^ell he his granddaughter Indeed I HONKY TONK FREEWAY 
he is luc kv that he could find an acii CSS old [ What can you gel for S25 million these 
enough to play his own mother—the inim- . days'’ If you’re Producer Don Boyd and 
liable Cathleen Nesbitt who was also in ! Director John Schlesingcr assembling a 
the onginal cast and who at 92 is still i kook’s tour of characters and situations i 
pouring the lea m her box at Ascot for your episodic comedy about Amen- 

Iheie are other pioblems with this ' can life on wheels, you get cute hook- 
faii I ad\ fcli/a is played by Nancy | ers moie bickering couples than a 
Ringham the American understudy who | Bronx high-rise, a town that paints itself 
was suddenly called m when C heryl Ken- | pink an elephant on water skis and 
ned> an Lnglish actress, was forced out i some funny car crashes In a large 
bv illness Ringham has both a pretty face | bland cast (Beau Bridges William De- 
and an alUactive voice, but she docs not 1 vane. Ten Garr, Hume Cionyn and Je$- 
makc a gvKxJ C tKkne> oi make a very | sica Tandy), only Beverly D’Angelo 
conviiKing climb up the slippery slopes of i stands out as an overripe woman who 
the I nglish language Moie important, | can t say no and foi whom ‘the Inter- 
shc diHis not have anything like the fire | national House of Pancakes is the one 
the almost feraUinve I'fdgixxl Eliza Not consistent thing in my life The rest of 
only was Higgins a great teacher, Eliza this Ffeewav is like 107 minutes of bad 
was also a gieat pupil That ‘squashed road 
cabbage leaf he picked up m C ovenl Gar¬ 
den was m fact made of gold UNDER THE RAINBOW 

It this pnxluciion is not as memorable The squandering proceeds apace In 1939 
as the original however it is still, by the MGM spent ^12 million to make The 
standards of mosi musicals, very g(X)d in- Wizaid of Oz, in 1981 Orion Pictures has 
deed Nicholas Wyman is a delightfully devoted $17 million to a modern farce 
sillv fic‘dd> I\nsford-HilI the bumbling about the hundreds of midgets and dwarfs 
aristixidi who falls in love with Eliza at who went to Hollywood to play the Oz 
Ascot and thereaftei spends most of his Munchkins, and by their lewd shenani 
lime burblir*’ love songs on the street gans cut the town down to size Rainbows 
whctc she lives Milo OShea who plays plot is serviceably convoluted, involving a 
hci faihei Alfred P Doolittle, is a fine and Secret Service agent (Chevy Chase), a 
feisty i ogue and Jack Gwilltm manages to paranoid Graustarkian duke and his Sictl- 
\k Nnh gcxHj-hearted and hopelessly tan assassin-in-waiting a pair of Axis 
stuffy just as C oloncl Pickcnng, that con- spies, 25 Japanese camera buffs, four dead 
tn med old bachelor should be Cecil Bea- dogs and 150 little people (Make that 151 
tons black-and-white costumes will al- Carrie Fisher plays their den mother) iput 
ways cause gasps of pleasure and Oliver Director Steve Rash’s pacing is ^aek. the 
Smiths sets will forever define the bound- lighting is mappropnately mufky. and 
aries of 27 A Wimpolc Street where a eventually one tires of the endless string Of 
flowci girl was tiansformed into a lady tall stones and short-people jokes Like 
Wiihm those walls there is a magic yet Honk) Tonk Fremay, this movie is in dcs- 
But audiences will have to try a little hard- perate need of an ace farceur like Preston 
er than they did ui 1956 to seejust how fair Sturges—and a niggardly accountant to 
the lady ieall> is —deraMOMre nde herd on ballooning budgeOi V 



In thft South Bronx, learning how to cook for a living, a Utah maintenance student grinds rust from a truck 









Education 

Survivor of the Bu^et Cuts 

With 42.000 trainees, the Job Corps is still going strong 


M on IS Heights is a Nevv York Citv 
battleground Situated in the South 
Bronx the area has one of the highest 
crime rates in the city Blocks of buildings 
are burned out homeless fHJople camp m 
tH>arded“Up tenements small bi>ys peddle 
angel dust on the streets In the midst of 
this chaos, behind a cast-iron fence three 
calm acres of grass and flowers surround 
! a stately Tudor building Students m blue 
^i\nd beige uniforms read in the shade of 
l^iiak trees The oasis, as the facilit> is 
called by the community is one of more 
than 100 federally funded Job Corps cen¬ 
ters in the U S Inside its gates 261 young 
people, ages 16 to 22, mostly high school 
dropouts from the surrounding ghetto 
study English and btx)kkeeping cooking 
and carpentry, social skills and self-dtsci- 
pline They live m doimitones and when 
they leave, they often move to entry-level 
employment or the armed forces, or even 
sometimes, to college 

The 17-year-old Job Corps is one of 
the very few social programs spared by the 
recent Reagan budget sla>h There have 
been some criticisms about the cost, bud¬ 
geted for $620 million next year I he total 
expense for each of the 42 000 trainees 
who will be enrolled in 1982 ranges fiom 
$5,000 to $13 000 a year But partly be¬ 
cause some Job Corps centers are run by 
fuivate compames, and provide job train¬ 
ing for the private sector, the program 
won support from conservative lawmak- 
Says Utah Senator Orrin Hatch 
cS^irman of the Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee ''This program 
works Even $13,000 a year is a cheap 
price to pay to keep someone off the wel- 
ihre roils for the rest of his life " 

The corps claims that mne«tenth$ of 
lisMiidcsits get jobs. It has kept almost no 
leconda on some 850,000 


‘‘graduates,’ however and the oveiall 
placement ^atc is probably fat lowei than 
90^7 Still, the ties that some centers have 
with business and labor help a good deal 
in placement At Clearfield Job Corps 
Center neai Salt Lake City foi instance 
170 of about I 500 trainees last year com¬ 
pleted an advanced automotive training 
program run in conjunction with the 
United Auto Woikers 

To get into the corps one should be 
disadvantaged and in deep educational 
trouble But felons and drug addicts need 
not apply If the program sometimes suc¬ 
ceeds with hard cases where public 
schools have failed it is partly because 
students who apply see the program as a 
last chance While some drop out right 
away those w'ho stay usually commit 
themselves to a six-month residential pro¬ 
gram that IS a cross between bool camp 
and boaiding school Says one South 
Bronx administiator “If students went 
home at 5 p m to ghetto conditions you 
would defuse 70^ i of w'hai they Iciii n “ Job 
Corps staff not only piovide viKalumal 
and lemedial training but attempt to nur¬ 
ture c(x>peration and disciplined sclf-con- 
fidence Even so one teacher notes 
“When they leave you know that the ixJds 
are still against them in almost every way, 
and you wonder if you vc betrayed them 
by not telling them so 

A t the South Bronx center the woild 
that awaits students is right outside 
the gates But the center seems to be a 
mcxlei for training in depressed areas 
When Avco International Services Divi¬ 
sion. part of a multinational corporation, 
was awarded the contract to start a Job 
Corps center in Morns ffeights, it worked 
through the local office of the minority 
Recruitment Training Program R T P's 


Julio Pa bon 29 began involving kx;al 
planning UmicIs scIukiIs and block assiv 
ciaiions Avco agiecd to hue more than 
90S of ihc stafl locally and Pabon per- 
stmallv held meetings w'lth local gangs to 
peiMiadc them to leave the center alone 
He was so go(Kl at it that several gang 
chiefs joined the Job C oi ps Since the cen- 
Ici o|x;ned in April 1980 only live stu¬ 
dents have Ivieii expelled only 13 have 
quit The majority have only thud- to 
sixlh-giade loading skills Manv have yet 
to learn the muitiphcation tables 

I he key to the Sknith Bronx piogiam 
IS Its individuali/cd teaching C lasses are 
usually nt' more than ten oi twelve stu¬ 
dents Savs Director of Programs Marta 
Moc/o ‘Thev learn that they can learn 
Having instructors sit next to the students 
touch them iclalciothem helps By the 
time students leave many have eighth- 
giade OI high schtxil reading skills Ad¬ 
mits Yadwin Rodngue/ 22 When 1 first 
came here, 1 couldn’t read so giHxj Now 
I m involved with pronouns adjectives 
verbs you name ii man 

Savs Center Director Robeilo Alber 
loiio The mam problem wc face is ajia- 
thy suspicion lack of conlidencc and 
most of all lack of sclf-discii)linc 'lo 
maintain discipline ihcie is one staff 
member for every three students a 16- 
man seem ity force and a lor rnidable list of 
rules Stealing fighting hard drugs sexiMi 
campus arc all causes for expulsion I here 
IS a $5 fine for siiifling glue a $2 jxinalty 
for gambling Senous offenses aie re¬ 
viewed by a hoard coni|H>bed of three staff 
members and two students l.ven man¬ 
ners come under lonsideialion, and the 
most persuasive piessure to behave may 
come from fiecrs I xplains Dcliana GiJ- 
lard 20 who will be going lo Vermont 
College this fall The staff is always rx'»- 
liie And when wc have new corps mem¬ 
bers who aren’t, we ignore them until they 
come found V^eaieall minonlies and wc 
have a sense of unity ’ - By McOrath, 
R^portmd by SyMa KrcnBioiif/Sab Lakm City 
andJanms WBdm/N^w York 




Back frimi the dead 

Since 1961, the World Wildlife Fund has rescued 33 mammals and birds from the brink 
of extinction It has allocated more than $40 million to conservation projeas around the world. 
It has created or supported 260 National Parks on five continents - a total area almost 
twice the size of Western Europe. There is still much more to be done. 


T Ht \XOKI-I) veil DLIH- la'ND 
uas tormed to help preset vc lile in 
ihc natural woi Id Our scope is the 
whole ot natuic - plants, mammals, 
fishes, birds, and then habitats We raise 
and allocate money to preserve species 
thnratened with extinction We vvotk lo 
conser\'e natural areas that contain 
endangered wildlife 

Here is an outline of some of the things 
we have achieved so tar You can become a 
participant in these piojects ~ and new 
ones 


Operation Tiger 

Fifty years ago there w ere 100,000 Tigers 
in the wild High! different sub-specics 
existed in liastern Turkey, India, Iran, 
China, the Soviet Union and S(^uth-east 
Asia 7 (Hlay, there are not more than 5(KX) 
Tigers left 

In 1P72 the World Wildlife Fund 
launched its C>pcration 1 igcr to save the 
Tigers that remaintd Nine Tiger le- 
serves have been established in India and 
three m Nepal 

Tiger conservation pn^jccts have alsi^ 
been set up in Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
Indonesia and T hailand 

Saving the Spotted Cats 

If w'omcn mw feel embarrassed to appear 
m the furs of Tigct, Tcopard, Cheetah, 
Jaguai or Ocelot, it is laigelv thanks to the 
World Wildlife Fund 

FIVE OF THE WORUT’S 

RAREST MAMMALS 

1. Javan Rhinoceros 

ahiHitSU huioriista 

LRed^lf 

than too t S 

3. Arabian Oir>’x 

ahimt t^OiTuaptm hi.nU 

4. Giant Panda 

Im himJtciJ\' ( htm' 

5. Hawaiian Monk Seal 



1 tiH t 

As a lesult of a vigorous campaign, 
backed by famous people including 
movie stars and lashion leaders, the 
International Fui Irade Federation 
called t>n us mcmbeis to stop trading in 
the skins of 1 igcr, Snow Leopard and 
Clouded Leopard Fashion magazines 
agieed not to adv erusc the furs of 
endangered animals 

India, Nepal, Pakistan, Kenya and 
1 anzania imposed export bans on furs of 
endangered species Britain, the United 
States and Canada put amti ols^on impor¬ 
tation 


A Future for Elephants 

VC'idespread poadung (^f Flcphanta for 
their ivorj' has roused fears ifiat they may 
s(Km be thieatened w'lih extinction 
Nobody knows how man> Elephants 
there are m Africa or Asia today 

The World Wildlife Fund is support¬ 
ing a three year study of the interaction 
bctw'een Man, Elephant and habitat, both 
in Afnca and Asia, including in¬ 
vestigations into illegal ivoiv tiading,and 
studies to dev elop Elephant management 
plans 

“The Seas Must Live” 

In F)76 the World WMdlifc Fuiid 
launched its biggest campaign, under the 
title, “The Seas Must Live" 

The seas are polluted b> the effluents 
ol the industrialized world VCTiales are 
being hunted to extinction Turtles are 
robbed ot their eggs w^hen they come 
ashore to breed, or arc slaughtered for 
their meat, shell and oil Oocodiles are 
killed to make handbags and shoes 
VC alruscs arc hunted for then ivory Seals 
arc bludgeoned to provide fur coats 
The threat of extinction hangs over ten 
species of VCTiale, Dolphin and Porpoise, 
six species ot Seal, all Dugongs and 
Manatees, all coastal Crocodiles, and 30 
species of sea and coastal birds. The last 
Ginbbean Monk Seal was sighted 25 
years ago 


The World’s Rarest Reptile 

Lonesome Cieorge is the last known 
survivor ol the Pinta Island species of 
Giant Tortoises in the Galapagos Islands 
It was hcie that Charles Darwin found 
living evidence to support his theory of 
the “cvolimon of speaes” and the “sur¬ 
vival of the fittest*' Major World Wildlife 
Fund grants each year support the 
conservation work ol the Charles Darwin 
Research Station But for Lonesome 
George the future is bleak Unless a 
female ot his kind can be found the species 
will cease to exist when he finally goes to 
his ancestors. 

e 
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Marine Sanctuaries 

The largest proiea in the sea campaign is 
to provide sea sanauanes for Whales, 
Oolplyns and Seals 

Mayfiic Turtles, most of which are 
endangered, are to be protected at nesting 
itcs m the Gulf of Calitornia, the 
Seychelles, Malaysia, Panama and else¬ 
where 



Polar Bear Success 


Perhaps the World Wildlife Pund\ most 
successful cllort has been consetvaiion of 
ihc Polai Bcai I ts surv ival \sa^' ihi eatened 
by huntcis using iiHes, motoi boats and 
.iirciatt among the u e floes of the Arctic, 
ind b\ disturbance of its habitat 
The VCorld Wildlife bund helped 
bring Polai Hear specialists ti>gether u> 
(.o-onlinarc rcscaich and pn^tectum 
As a icsuli, the Inc ciicmnpolar 
nations - Norvsav, (linada, the Soviet 
Umon, the T S A and Denmark - have 
igTfd an agreement to ban killing of die 
.Hear, except b} local Fskimos who 
depend on ii iot survival 

Denmark has established the North¬ 
east Grccnlaiid National Park, largest in 
the world, which protects important 
denning areas of the Polar Bear Norway 
has cicatcd Polar Bear rescives in the 
Svalbard archipelago 


(iohi'»I iifili 


)) Birds of Prey 

igles, Falcons, Buzzatds, Kites and 
dors have become threatened llieir 
tecline has been accelerated by the 
:micuon of their feeding and nesting 
'lam by the collection of eggs, and 
[1;^ a!l by pesacides whidi enter their 
leading to stcrihty and 


malfonnauon of young and mass deaths 
A captive breeding programme for the 
Peregrme Falcon in the United States 
aided b\ the W’orld Wildlife Fund is now 
raismg 100 birds a year Also, with World 
Wildlife Fund baclung, several European 
countries arc co-operatmg to save the 
White-tailed Sea Eagle Nests have been 
guarded and breeding has improved 
following the provision of uncon- 
taminated food at crucial periods in the 
breeding cycle 

The Oryx and the N6ne 

The Arabian Oryx, a creamy white 
antelope wath long graceful hoi ns, had 
been hunted almost to extinction The 
Fauna Preservation 
Society, w’lth World 
Wildlife Fund help, 
mounted an expcciition | 
to capmre a few of the last 
tinny and ship them to the 
Phoenix Z(h> in Arizona 
I'hcrc, through captive 
bi ceding, they ha\ e 
become the nucleus of a 
v\(irld herd 1 he None Goose had been 



Fund fiew two hundred of them back to 
Hawaii, where they arc thriving once 
more in their natural habitat 


Conserving Wetlands 
Around the World 

Through help and finance tiie World 
Wildlife Fund has helped establish 
reserves or protect wetlands in many 
parts ot thw world In the United States a 
substantial purchase of tidal salt marshes 
along the New Jersey coast has helped 
preserve the breeding, wintcrmg, and 
feeding grounds of more than 300 bird 
species In Bntam, the World Wildlife 
Fund provided funds for the purchase of 
Caerlaverock Wildfow'l Reserve - winter 
feeding place for Barnacle Cjeese In 
Austria, the World Wildlife Fund tcnik 
over the lease of hunting rights to help 
estabhsh a reserve in the Scewmkel- 
Neuaiedler Lake area and also purchased 


FIVE OF THE WORLD’S 

RARESTBIRDS 

1. Kauai Oo 

fezver than IV' Hmattatt hLtmh 

2. Mauritius Kestrel 

24 1 Aluurtrms 

3. Californian Condor 

fett c) than 4i)\ V S • 

4. Kakapo 

r than 100 \ t-w* 7t a/and 

5. Spanish Imperial Eagle 

Spatn’ 

a further reserve in the Marchauen- 
Marthegg estate, a wotidland area rich in 
plant hie In France, the vast wilderness 
of the ('^imaiguc in the Rhone delta with 
Its white horses, black bulls and nesting 
flamingoes was threatened bv com- 
mcicial exploitation WWF raised 
kinds to consolidate the ( aniargue as 
the basis lor a regional park 'Fhe 
Waddensec wetlands along the 
ciusis ol the Netherlands, West 
3 Ciermans and Denmark, a breeding, 
nesiing and feeding plate tor 5 
million birds as well as a nurscr> tor 
North Sea lish, toniinvie to be protected 
w'lth VCiuld Wildlite Fund support 

The Jungle - Destruction at the 
Rate of 50 acres a Minute 

The World Wildlik Fund’s biggest land 
campaign has been for the conset v uion of 
the tiopical lain loresi, the last grcgi 
untouched ecosystem in the world 

In F^75, the Wot Id Wildlife Fund 
launched its “Sa\ e the Jungle” campaign 
to conscrv c kev areas (it i ain-lorest 

One rcserx'c, created in ( xista Rica’s 
Monteverde (^Ji^ud Forest, protects 
more than lOW species of plants, 3lK) 
species of buds and 100 species of 
mammals 'The Quetzal, saeud bud of 
the A/tecs, nov\ surv ives there 

Much More Money is Needed 

World Wildlilc I’und needs to meet the 
increasing demands loi lunds a*, the 
requirement lor conservation action 
becomes more \ ai K*d and most urgent It 
needs continuing support, not onl\ finan¬ 
cial but also moia! kom wxrv'one who 
believes m the prcseivation t^l nature fot 
future generations ('onservaiion pro¬ 
jects throughout thv wot Id need much 
more monev than the World Wildlife 
imnd has available Please cxininbutc and 
find out how vou can become a supp<viler 
by writing to 

Director of Development 
World WildUfel'und 
1196 Gland, Switzerland 

U It / 

tht (hnaunnot th\^ptu-ehy I wit Ahjfiartm 
jtdvt-riisttntntprifMreduiapubluxeniu b\ 

Ogiliy ^ Mui/wr Itttet natumal Inc 
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Corporations^ Couch 

/in unorthodox consultant brings Freud into the boardroom 


B U 2 »ines>& Consultant Abraham 2^1e7- 
nik was presented with the following 
problem the client was the head of a suc¬ 
cessful hosiery company that he had in¬ 
herited from his father As president, the 
man aggressively expanded the business 
building additional plants and buying nc\\ 
machinery Yet the market was moving 
away from his product Hoping to im¬ 
prove things by a dramatic change he ap¬ 
pointed a successor as president and 
made himself chairman Then he went 
into a panic and consulted Zalezmk 
about whether to fire his succcssoi 
Was this a case of pool 
executive selection’ laulty 
market research'’ Zale/niks 
diagnosis went beyond both 
the client, he concluded, had 
a fathei fixation He had ex¬ 
panded the company m order 
to prove that he was a biggei 
and better executive than 
Dad, and then when business 
faltered, he appointed a sue- 
cessot in an unconscious de¬ 
sire to find a scapegoat 

If this sounds like a high¬ 
ly unorthodox €inal>sis, it is 
because Zalezmk, 57, is a 
highly unorthodox consul¬ 
tant He IS not only Cahners- 
Rabb Professor of Sixjial Psy¬ 
chology of Management at 
Harvard Business Schix^l and 
a private consultant of 30 
years' expetience, but also a 
certified psychoanalyst one 
of a very few in the U S who 
have made a specialty of us¬ 
ing Preuds teachings and 
techniques to put corporate 
employees— and sometimes 
entire corpoiaiions—on the 
couch “To me ' he says, “an 
organization is a working coalition among 
executives that can be disturbed by hid¬ 
den emotional factors, like unresolved de¬ 
pendency the inability of people to deal 
constructively with rivalry and aggies- 
sion My job is to remove these barriers 
so people's energies can be turned toward 
work and away from their defenses “ 
Zalezmk was already an experienced 
teacher consultant and author of three 
bOi)ks when he decided in 1958 to become 
a psychoanalyst “I was very taken with 
the notion of unconscious motivation ' he 
says “This was the only field addressing 
Itself to the problem ' Licensed to prac¬ 
tice in 1968, he was certified m 1975 by 
the American Psychoanalytic Associa¬ 
tion, a rare distinction for a non-M D 
In his work. Zalezmk draws on a tmy, 
relatively unknown 1921 book by Freud, 


Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego In It Freud attempted to get beyond 
conventional descriptions of group behav¬ 
ior by showing that in “artificial groups, 
each individual is bound by libidinal ties 
on the one hand to the leader and on the 
other hand to the other members “ The 
members love the leader and share a 
common “illusion" that the leader 
loves all the individuals in the groups 
with an equal love " Freud cited the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church and the military 
as examples of cohesive groups in which 
this illusion works to sustain morale 


Corporate leaders, those symbolic 
‘lovers” of all the employees, must be ex¬ 
tremely careful not to upset group mo¬ 
rale, Zalezmk has found “They unwit¬ 
tingly become seductive of their people 
and this creates undercurrents of nvalry 
and jealousy.' he points out Maunce 
Grossman, head of a nationwide chain of 
home-supply stores, based in Braintree, 
Mass, consulted Zalezmk after he 
brought in an executive from outside the 
company to be groomed as his successor 
“It was poor people-handling," says 
Grossman “I misunderstood what it 
would do to the four or five people on the 
next level It brought out such strong feel- 
mgs in the people around me that the or- 
ganizauon ceased to be an organization " 
On Zaleznik's advice, Grossman helped 
the would-be successor to relocate 


The classic tools of Freudian analykia 
seem to be usefiil m solving corporate 
problems In interviews with company ex¬ 
ecutives, Zalezmk first enlists each penon 
in the task, creating what is known in the 
world of analysis as a “therapeutic alli¬ 
ance " “I am inviting them to work along 
with me,*' he says “If they identify with 
the work, they will join in and try to do a 
lot of It themselves *' 

The interviews are straightforward 
—“no hidden agenda*'—but his psycho¬ 
analytic training helps him to “listen with 
the third ear not only to what the person 
says but to what he has to defend himself 
against conflicts or ideas that are unac¬ 
ceptable to him** Zalezmk may also 
“speak the unspeakable,*' helping the ex¬ 
ecutive articulate painful truths about n)s 
colleagues or himself—for example, when 
someone gets a job he wants 
but feels guilty about it, or 
when a company division is 
m trouble but its executives 
will not face the issue of enor¬ 
mous cash losses 

Transference, which as 
Zalezmk says, is “the most 
important lever for under¬ 
standing and helping patients 
in analysis,*' is also crucial to 
his corporate consultations 
There, 2^Ie7mk explains, it 
means that “a person will re¬ 
late to me as he does to the 
people to whom he looks for 
help and support, and some¬ 
times to his antagonists Peo; 
pie deal with their boss ai 
they did with their parents, or 
with their peers as they did 
with their siblings* One of 
Zalezmk's interviewees, a 
candidate for a management 
job, was extremely guarded 
in answering questions, at¬ 
tempting to parcel out infor¬ 
mation and maintain control 
2^1eznik advised against hir¬ 
ing him “Later 1 learned he 
had a reputation for sandbag¬ 
ging people," says Zalezmk “I didn*t 
know that But someone who is manipu¬ 
lative in all his relationships would repro¬ 
duce that with me '* 

The hosiery company client who hired 
a man to replace him, then wanted to fire 
him, was a classic case of transference, 
“He was looking for justificaticm for ac¬ 
tions he wanted to take," says 2^1ezaik 
“He wanted to get nd of the new presi¬ 
dent, and wanted me to give him permis¬ 
sion 1 was to act as a father surrogate 
Freed by Zalezmk from his personal 
hangups, the man returned to the presi¬ 
dency, but he was too late to salvage the 
business Burdened with plants and ma¬ 
chines for making stockings, his firm was 
unable to retool for the coming new thing: 
pantyhose, ---gySkrvCglMNaigSiipe^^ 
brlh0lk O td hi n / tio0m ) i 
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